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ABSTRACT 

This report presents some of the data gathered in a 
survey of approximately 16,000 secondary school principals in the 
united States during the 1963-64 school year. Five different 125-item 
questionnaires were used in the survey, with approximately 3,200 
principals answering each questionnaire. Altogether, 354 different 
questions were asked, 54 of which appeared on all five questionaites. 
Various questions examined the personal and professional background 
of principals; the duties, activities, and compensation of 
principals; and principals' attitudes on current educational issues. 
The data are displayed in 210 tables that list responses according t@ 
such factors as geographical region, school size, per-student 
expenditure, professional experience of the principal, rural or srbas 
location, and public and private status of the school. Tables may 
reproduce poorly. (J6) 
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Foreword 



In 196U at Portlaml, OivjL»oii, \\\v National Association of StHondary-Scliool Prin- 
cipals held a conlVrtMicc to rxplon* n stuily of the secondary-school principalship. 
Later on tlie t\ecuti\v» (Innniiittee appointed a committee to plan a series of prin- 
cipalsliip stndies. 

l lvw is presented the hrst publication in the series. We believe that this Report of 
the Senior High-School Principahhip is an important and useful survey. It supplies 
iiifcM'niation on res|)onses from more than 16,000 principals during the school year 
1963-1964. riiey completed questionnaires from which we fomid their attitudes 
toward their positions, school programs, and current issues in secondary education. 

This publication does not cover all the information gathered from the responses. 
It woidcl tak(» too many jniges to do that. But we have the full material on tape, 
which is now available on a state-l)y-state basis for use by a state association on 
application to \\\v NASSP. 

An overview of the Hndings occurs in Chapter 1. (lloser attention to the tables 
and coMHiu^ntary in later chapters is necessary to the full significance of the survey. 

We wish to thank tlu* NASSP Conunittee on the Secondary-School Principalship 
and to the subcnmmittt^e that saw the publication through from the be.ii;inning. 'I'heir 
names are listed on page vi. Also, we express our appreciation to John K. Hemp- 
hill. Director of Developmental Ktwarch. liducational 'losting Service* Princeton, 
New Jeisey, who with his associates, conducted the study under contract with the 
Association. Om* thanks go also to John F. Kourmadas and Douglas W. Hunt of the 
NASSP Stair, who prepared the manuscript for printing. 

The second in the study serit^s in already miderway. It deals with the junior high- 
school principalship and will bt* conducted dining the 1964-196.5 .school year. Addi- 
tional studies an* imder consideration for succeeding years. 

Kij..sw(mrit Tompkins 

Executive Secretary 

National Association of Secondary- 
S(4iool Principals 

V 
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An Overview o 
the Report 



American secondary schools arc fulfilling an iiicrt»asingly vital function in the 
life of the nation. In order that the responsibilities \vhii:h go with diis vital function 
may be met acle(|iiati U\ there is a need for as iiuich knowledge as possible about 
all the important characteristics of American secondary schools. Since the principal 
is certainly one of the most influential persons in (ieteriiiiiiing the quality of edu- 
cation provided by a school, there is also a critical need for as iinidi information 
as possible about the chaiacti'ristics of the secondaiy school priiicipalship. 

The general purpose of this report is to draw a comprehensi\'e, reliable, and up- 
to-date pictiue of the Ameiican senior hioh whnol principalship. Toward this end, 
an NASSP Committee on the Study of the Secondary School Principalship con- 
^^^ir tracted with the Educational Testing Service to piepaie a r<»poi't on sucli factors 
as: background and formal preparation, current status, on-ihe-job activities, prob- 
lems, rewards, opinions, and school characteristics. That tlie study would survey all 
of the approximately 2 kOOO senior high school principals was consistent with an early 
decision to be as comprehensive as possible,' 

In the design of the stud), five diflVrent questionnaires were used instead of a 
single one, which made it feasible to obtain a large amount of information in return 
for a relatively small amount of each respondent's time. 

In November 1963, every high school principal in die United States was mailed 
one of the live diirerent forms of the (piestioimaire. To insiue that each form woidd 
be completed by a representative group of principals, Uie five samples were stratified 
by dividing the J^chools in each state into spiraled fifths and sending one of the 
fi\'e forms to the principals of each fifth of the schools in that state. 

The replies to the 23,555 questioimaires that were mailed indicated that some 
of these schools were not, in fact, secondary schools and that some had been 
secondary schools in the immediate past hut were no longer. Because of reorgani- 
zation and consolidation of school districts, it is impossible to say exactly how 
many secondary piincipals were available to receive cpiestionnaires: but it seems 
likely that the group available for siuvey numbered slightly less than 23,000, In 
December 1963, a follow-up mailing of approximately 12,000 qiu*stionnaires was 
made. 



' \ similar report on tlu* junior hiuh school prim ipalship is wovi underway, as Part II of 
The Study of the Secondary School Principalship. 
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March 4, 1961, was iliu ciiiofr date for ivccipi of answers to be included in 
this sindy, n total of 16.()H2 answer sheets, liad been returned: these responses com- 
prise the basic data for this report. The innnbers of answer sheets for each of the 
live forms are indicated below: 

Form 1 3160 

Form 2 3241 

Foriii 3 3192 

Form I 3251 

Form 5) — 323H 
There do not appear to be serious samplinu: biases with respect to returns by form 
number. Because of the uncertaiiuy about the lunnber of senior high principals, 
it is impossible to determine exactly what the rate of return of questionnaires was; 
but it lies somewhere between 67 per ceiu and 7U per cent. Between March 4, 
1964. and April 15. 1964. only an additional 250 answer sheets were received, an 
indication that postponing the (utod* date wouUl have had little elTect on the 
results of the study. .\ second follow-up was not considered feasible. 

Background of the Principalship 

1*he description of the principalship begins with a consideration of demographic, 
geoiM'apliic, and social background factors. Kighty-nine per cent of senior high 
school principals are men. they tend to have small-town and working-class origins 
(and hence are characterized by marked socioeconomic mobility), they typically 
are appointed to their first princip^hip at a relatively young age (early to mid- 
thirties), and they exhibit relatively little geographic mobility. 

A large niuiiber of questions was included in the cjuestionnaires to explore in 
detail the formal preparation and educational experiences of senior high school 
principals. Ninety per c(*nt of the principals ha\e earned inaster\s degrees. Most 
principals began their formal preparation in relatively small undergraduate colleges, 
and their undergraduate majors were typically in the area of liberal arts. Concen- 
tration of preparation in the field of educatirjii tended to be delayed until Uie 
beginning of giaduate study graduate majors were tyi)ically educational admin- 
istration. Principals reported a median number of eight years of teaching experience 
prior to assumption of the principalship. 

In general, the senior high school principals have an extensive background of 
courses in educational areas, taken either during their graduate or undergraduate 
work. Many principals Siave taken twenty-Hve Courses or more in educational 
subjects. Fully half of the principals have taken nineteen courses or more. These 
courses most frequently are in tfie area of secondary school organization, curriculum 
development, and tlie psychology of learning. Child and adolescent developiuent 
is another area in which numy principals have taken a signiHcant amount of course 
work. More spt»cialized areas such as school law or vocational education have been 
less often included in the preparation of secondary school principals. 

Principals readily differeutiaU' among the course work tJiat they have found 
valuable and that they considered less than essential. Gem^rally speaking* work in 



the area of supervision of instruction, human relations, curriculum development, 
and personnel administration is much more likely to be endorsed as essential than 
courses that are less directly related to the day-to-day problems that their duties 
entail, (e.g., political science) . 

Most senior high school principals have an extensive teaching background. It 
is rare for a principal to have had as little as two years of teaching experience The 
survey indicates that 60 per cent of the principals have between four and fourteen 
years. Generally, this experience has been either in the natural sciences or mathe- 
matics, social science, and to some extent in the fields of English or speech. Approx- 
imately one-third of the principals have taught either mathematics or natural 
science in secondary schools. 

In addition to teaching experience, the principals have had many other kinds 
of educational responsibilities. For example, more than half report at least one 
year of experience as an athletic coach or director. Likewise, about half of the 
principals report at least one year's experience in counseling or guidance work. 
Approximately one-third have been elementary school principals, and many have 
had experience as elementary school teachers. The most frequently traversed route 
to the senior high school principalship is through secondary school teaching. Over 
one-third of the principals were appointed to their hrst principalship from the 
position of secondar>' school teacher. About one-fifth of them moved to their first 
position as principal from the position of an assistant or vice-principal, In contrast 
to the general stereotype, which suggests that the route to the principalship is 
through the [Xjsition of athletic coach or director, the data show that only 14 per 
cent of the principals served as full-time coaches or directors prior to being ap- 
pointed to their first principalship. 

Since knowledge about the school environment itself is important to a proper 
appreciation of the principalship, the nature and diversity of the senior high schools 
were covered extensively in the questionnaires. Over four-fifths of the senior high 
schools are public. Most of the remainder are religiously affiliated schools. .Approx- 
imately four-fifths of the principals described their school program as general com- 
prehensive, and about 90 per cent of the high schools are coeducational. There 
Is no one predominant pattern in the secondary school grade organization The 
most frequently found school encompasses grades nine to twelve. This is particularly 
true of the medium and large si/e schools. 

Most American high schools are small as is indicated by the fact that somewhat 
over one-third of the principals ser\'ed schools with fewer than 250 students. Less 
than 20 per cent of the secondary schools have as many as 1,000 students. About 
half of the secondary schools are located in areas described as small towns with 
populations of 5,000 or less, or in rural areas. Only 1 1 per cent of the high schools 
in the United States are located in cities with more than 250,000 inhabitants. 

Most students who attend high schools today appear to be following college pre-* 
parator)' programs. Programs leading to some type of general diploma are next 
most popular. Agrlcultu al or industrial trade vocational programs are much less 
popular. Over half of the principals report that as many as 40 per cent or more 
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of their students in the graduating rlass went on to college during the past year. 
The rate of dropout among high school students is a problem of much current con- 
cern. About two-fifths of the principals reported that 10 per cent of their students 
dropped out from the time they entered the firsw year of high school and before 
graduation. In interpreting these figures, it must be remembered that they apply 
to numbers of schools and not to numbers of students. 

Educational Issues as Seen by Principals 

As a professional educator, the senior high school principal must take a leading 
role in the definition of the purposes of education. In response to questions about 
their beliefs with respect to the goals of education, the principals ranked the ac- 
quisition of basic skills as clearly the first and most important goal. This was 
followed closely by acquisition of basic knowledge. 

Principals of independent schools (made up largely of religiously affiliated 
schools) ranked the development of sound moral and spiritual values clearly above 
all other goals. Training in technical skills and development of appropriate talents 
such as engineering and scientific talents were infrequently ranked high as a goal 
of secondary education. 

Many criticisms have been made of our educational institutions over the past 
years, and many suggestions have been made for revision of common practices. 
Most principals reject the idea that, as compared to the Soviets, the United 
States is not producing enough scientists and engineers. Neither would they agree 
that it is necessary to justify as practical every subject that is taught in the secondary 
schools. However, almost half of them would endorse the notion that school at- 
tendance should be compulsory until at least 18 years of age or until graduation. 
Most principals favor federal aid to public high schools, are in favor of the recent 
Supreme Court decision concerning racial segregation in the public schools, but 
disagree with the Supreme Court's decision on compulsory prayer and Bible reading 
in the public schools. Most principals reject the idea that the high schools are 
requiring too little academic work and accept the notion that for the majority of 
the students the school should provide a general intellectual background and leave 
job training to other agencies. 

Of particular interest to senior high school principals is the recent focus of public 
attention upon the comprehensive high school. The optimal size of such a school 
was explored with the principals, but there appeared to be little consensus among 
the principals on the most desirable size. Rural principals tended to favor a smaller 
school of about 500 to 750 students, but principals in urban areas preferred larger 
schools, from 1,000 to 1,250 students. 

A crucial responsibility of the principal stems from the expectation that he 
supply educational leadership in his interaction with teachers. One of the areas irx 
which he can provide such leadership is in orienting and assisting new teachers 
as they join his staff : About 90% of the principals conduct some form of orientation 
meetings at the first of the year for new teachers. It is quite common fdf these 
orientation meetings to continue throughout the first year. It is also a rather common 



practice for principals to visit the classrooms of the new teachers and follow up 
such visits with either a written or oral report. Three-fifths of the principals re- 
ported that they conducted from one to three such classroom visits, and followed 
each with an individual conference. Another practice followed by at least half of 
the principals is to assign an experienced teacher to work with the new teacher, 
but more common is the practice of directing a department head or an area chair- 
man to work with the new teacher. Another very common practice reported by over 
90% of the principals is to hold an individual conference with the new teacher 
at the start of the school year. About three-fifths of the principals also provide 
reading materials on professional matters throughout the year. Over one-half of 
the principals report that they discuss lesson or course plans with new teachers. The 
practice of providing opportunities for new teachers to visit classrooms of exper- 
ienced teachers is not unconunon. 

The principals gave th(»ir impressions about what course work preparation they 
helieved was most important in the preparation of secondary .school teachv^'s. 
Heading the list in terms of importance was |jreparation in the subject matter 
taught. The next most important area of course work was in educational psychology 
or instructional techniques. Course work in history and philosophy of education 
cr in sucli areas as the social context of American education were considered to be 
far less important. 

Most principals feel there is no conflict between academic freedom for teachers 
and good education, but they do expect teachers to live more exemplary lives than 
other persons, even away froil. school. Just slightly less than half of the principals 
would deem it proper for teacheis to work actively as members of political parties 
in national or local elections. Approximately one-third of the principals believe it 
is necessary to have policies regulating teachers' smoking. Likewise, one-third of 
them believe it best to have little social contact w-ith teachers outside of school. 

Most principals believe that there is a need for greater uniformity in secondary 
school certification standards throughout the country. Although the majority of the 
principals believe that there is this need, the use of standardized national exami- 
nations is not considered to be an acceptable solution to the problem. Two-thirds 
of the principals would not say that they believed the substitute teachers that 
they employed over the past two years haw done a good job. Only one-quarter of 
tlic priticipals feel the level of teacher pay in their district is appropriate. Principals 
generally approve of the idea of teacher tenure, but are unfavorable to plans of 
basing pay vipon merit — belie\*ing that this would not liave a desirable efTect upon 
the teacher's performance or morale. Because of the generally low pay scale for 
teachers, many have foimd it necessary to supplement their incomes with other 
jobs. One-quarter of tf^e pKncipals reported that 5% or more of the teachers in 
their schools held regular jobs in addition to their school assignments during the 
school year. This practice of ^'moonlighting'* may not be as extensive as it has 
sometiincs beeti reported, hut neveitheless represents iv considerable problem. 

There is currently much fermeiu and concern with innovations in education, and 
the senior high school principal is directly involved in these important changes. 
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The principals reported tluu over the past three years 62% of their schools had 
been involved in tryouts of new niathcniatics cnrricula. Two-thirds of them report in- 
volvement with new cnrricula in the foreign languages and in the natural sciences, 
and from one-third to one-half of the schools ofVer opportunitia for accelerated 
work in sciences, languages, and mathematics. One school in 10 is utilizing tele- 
vision to some extent in teaching, two in 10 have been involved with team teaching, 
and about three in 10 have had some contact with programed instruction. It is 
quite clear that the many innovations in education are having an impact upon 
.seconrlar\' schools. 

The majority of the principals are re^ 'jrving judgement about the value of machine 
teaching or programed learning. They do believe, however, that the teclmological 
advances in education hold some promise for improvements. Although only 5% 
of the principals report that they have such a system in their schools, over half of 
tfuMu are in favor of a system of individual promotion rather than customary use 
€»f grade placement and continuous promotion. The majority of them would also 
.approve a plan of nndti-diplomas, whereby an attendance certificate would be 
gra».*t\l to students who failed to master the basic subjects. Thus, there appears to 
be in the thinking of the senior high scliool principal a readiness to accept inno- 
vations, change, and more flexible approaches. 

The standardized test has drawn the fire of many educational critics in recent 
years. Principals were asked to express their opinions about the value of such 
tests. Less than one jjrincipal in five would endorse the idea that nationwide 
testing programs are undesirable. The principals were practically unanimous in 
their belief in the value of standardized tests for providing the school with the 
kind of information it needs about individual students. These favorable attitudes 
exist despite the fact that testing programs demand considerable time both of the 
principals and their administrative and teaching stafl's and of the students thcm- 
.selves. Two-thirds of the principals indicate that they spend two days or more 
in connection with national testing programs. Their administrative staffs are more 
involved. The majority of the principals report that a member of their staff spends 
more than three days each year in cotmection with these programs. Teachers gen- 
erally spend much less time in coimection with national testing programs, the 
usual case l)eing one day or less. The high school student who has plans to go Oh 
to college usually spends from two to three days involved with national testing 
programs. Perhaps the favorable attitude of the principals toward testing may be 
attributed, in part, to the fact that many have not read some of Uu» recent books 
most critical on testing. 

In general, the senior higli scliool principal of today is a well-educated individual 
witli a inaster's degree and considerable preparation in edticational subjects, fol- 
lowing completion of a liberal arts program as a college undergraduate. Typically, 
the senior higli school principal is a man who is appointed to his first principalship 
at a raUier early age, who has had considerable teaching experience before assutn* 
ing his duties, and who entered his job through the route of secondary school 
teacher. The principalis job is a demanding one. retpiiring him to work more tlian 
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fifty hours a week. His financial compensations are comparable to those enjoyed 
by an associate professor at an average college or university. He finds a major 
source of psychological satisfaction in his work through his opportunity to be help- 
ful to others. Although this job provides him considerable prestige, he does not 
believe that it gives him the recognition to which his training and preparation 
should entitle him. He spends his work week dividing himself among duties in- 
cluding conferences on administrative problems, working with teachers in their 
professional development, and contacts with lay persons outside of the school. The 
principal of the smaller high school often has teaching duties also. He tends to 
reject such global ideas as adjustment and indoctrination in the American way of 
life. The high school principal is responding quite favorably to recent innovations 
and ideas in education. 

Although these general statements apply to the typical school principal, there 
is nmch variation among principals with regard to geographical region, size of school, 
and other important characteristics of the particular situation in which they work. 

Duties and Compensations of the Principalship 

Although the principals of secondary schools are predominantly men, their 
teaching staff is comprised of a six.eable proportion of women, but this proportion 
varies widely among geographical regions. Thus, in the Southeast, men outnumber 
women faculty members in only one-third of the high schools. In the West, this 
figure is reversed, where men teachers outnumber women teachers in three-quarters 
of the high schools. New teachers taking their first jobs tend to be employed with 
a bachelors degree. Most high schools now have a guidance program or are 
planning actively to. provide for such a program. In some of the smaller schools, 
it is quite frequently the case that principals assume guidance work as part of 
their responsibilities. 

The principal's work week is a long one. He reports that on the average he 
works fifty»four hours each week. Most principals have the services of a full-time 
secretary, although in the small schools and schools of the Southeast secretarial 
services are less often available. In larger schools, it is not uncommon for the 
principal to have an assistant principal, either full time or part time; overall, 
however, less than half of the principals reported an assistant principal. 

In addition to supervising his instructional staff, the principal typically super- 
vises the work of several nonprofessional persons such as janitors, cafeteria workers, 
etc. The size of this staff is somewhat in excess of three persons on the average. 
About 10 per cent of the principals report that these personnel number 15 or more. 

During a typical work week, the principal divides his time among many and 
diverse activities. Administrative planning, either with superiors or subordinates, 
meetings with teachers on curriculum or instructional matters, working with in« 
dividual teachers on their teaching proficiency, meetings with students on discipli- 
nary problems or other matters, meetings with parents, and correspondence, all 
piace heavy demands upon his time. Principals of the smaller high schools fre- 
quently have classroom teaching responsibilities also. The pattern of acdvities 
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appears to ivlali' to school si/e. Principals of the larger schools spcnul more of 
their work week with such activities as acliiiinisirative planning, meetings with 
teachers with respect to teachiuj^ proficiency, meetings with |)arcnts, and corrospon- 
clence, as compared witli principals of smaller scho(»ts. On the other hand, principals 
of the smaller schools, in addition to their likelihood of being involved widi class- 
room teaching, are more likely to be invoked in supervision of extracurricular 
activities or perhaps in testing activities. In general, one can characterize the work 
week of the secondary school principal as one in which he must divide his time 
among many pressing duties. 

The principals describe the major '^roadblock'' in doing their job, as Uiey would 
like tv) do it, as lack of time. They also place high on their list of problems an in- 
ability to i)rovide time for teacher improvement activities. Principals mention 
variation in the ability and dedication of teacliers/' *MnsufTicient physical facilities," 
and "lack of funds for experimental activities ' as among the most frequent road- 
blocks. Problems of lesser concern are lack of district-wide flexibility, comnnmication 
among administrative levels, superintendents who fail to measure up to what is 
expected of them, tenure, and lack of competent office help. 

T'he principalshi|) entails exposure to pressure from many groups. The principals 
report most pressure from citi/eus or |)arent groups other than the local PTA. The 
next most frecpiently mentioned source of pressure comes from groups of athletic- 
minded persons. State colleges or universities, religious groups, and local newspapers 
rank high among the principals' list of pressure groups. Of far less influence are 
such groups as state legislative investigating connnittees and local labor organi'/ations. 
Principals report some pressure by citi/en groups charging anti-Americanism or 
lack of patriotism or by groups wishing to prohibit books. 

In contrast to the problems of the principalshi|) are its many compensations, both 
tangible and intangible. Most principals state that they would clioo.se educational 
administration as a career if they had their lives to live over again. Three-fifths 
endorsed this statement: however, this leaves two-fifths who expressed either dis- 
satisfaction or uncertainty al)Out their choice of careers. Despite general satisfaction 
with educational administration as a career choice, most principals are not satisfied 
to remain in their present position. Only about one-c|uarter indicated that fliey had 
no desire to move to another position. Many aspire to a su|)erintendency, while 
others would move to a principalship in a larger school. 

'^rhe average salary of a senior high .school principal is approximately the same 
as that of the average associate professor at a college oi university, naniely about 
$8400 to $8(500 per year. There is a wide regional variation in the median salary. 
Prin( ipcds in the Southeast are nmeh more poorly salaried than those employed in 
in the Northeast. In general, principals feel that they belong to the '^middle'' or 
**upper-mi(ldle" social class. 

A (|uite couwnon practice in compensation of the principals is to base their 
salaries relative to the salaries of teachers in tfie schools who have master*s degrees. 
This rule of thumb is followed in one-thiril of the schools. It is also a connnon 
practice for principals to l)e employed on a one-year contract. Tenure arrangements 
are reported by only one-fifth of the principals. 
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Many principals feel that tliey are not accorded the professional statns and 
prestii(e lo which tlu^y are properly entitled hy \ittue of their education, training, 
and the work. This sentiment was voiced by one-third of the principals. More 
directly related to the principals' psycliological cou pensations were their responses 
to (|uestions concernini( their feelings about job secnrity, opporlmiities to he helpful 
to other people, prestige, opportunities for indepet^dent thought and action, and 
self-f»dlilhnent. Most principals reported that their jobs provided considerable op- 
portunities to be helpful to other people and consideral)le prestige. Opportunity 
for inde])endent thought and action, for self-fnltilhuent, and for job security were 
less often thought of as provided by the job. 

Civic and Professional Activities of Principals 

Tlie senior high school principal tends to be invohed in "professional" activities. 
Over three-lifths of thein are nienibers of the National .Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Three-quarters belong to their state's association of secondary 
school principals. Three principals in four reported that they have attended a state- 
wide or national meeting of principals during tlit* past two years. Half of them 
re|)ort participating in "professional" activities during this |)eriod. Two out of 
five principals have studied e\tensi\"ely through higher educational institutions. 
Three principals in ten report having traveled professionally onisidi; their districts, 
and two in ten report hax ing been involved in educational research. About three- 
fifths of the principals report that over the past two years they have participated 
extensively in workshops or educational conferences. 

* * * 

Interpretation of the Tables 

T)ata processing consisted of determining the nmnber and percentage of re- 
spondents choosing each alternative of each (piestion. Since questions varied with 
respect to die number of (piestionnaires in which they appeared, this '*lotaT' 
sample was not the same for all ((uestions. For example, for the (piestions a|jpearing 
only on Form 1. the total satnple was the ;5,160 principals who completed Form I: 
for (piestions appearing on Forms I and 2. the total sample was 6,401. the sum of 
:<.lf)0 principals who completed Form 1 and the 3.241 principals who completed 
Form 2. 

In addition to this analysis (»f total responses, principals were also classified 
into suburoups on the basis of their responses to selected questions, and the per- 
centage of each subgroup choosing each alternative of each question was de- 
terminetl. Any one of the several alternative responses to any one of the Il'il 
(|uestions. as well as many combinations of two or more such responses, could 
fiave been used for the pmpose of classifying the principals into subgroups, and, 
for a large majcuity of the items, eiich such breakdown would have been meaningful. 
'There are literally millions of meariingfid comparisons potentially available if the 
data were to be exhaustively analyzed. I'herefore, the particidar subgroups used 
for the purposes of the analysis reported in this study are illustrative only of some 
of the wide dilTen-nces that exist among .\merican senior high school principals, 
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rather tliaii being in any way a complete examination of all possible categorizations 
ol' the available data. 

The siibgi'oup classifications used arc a.s follows: 

Location: Two groups of principals were designated, based on the locations 
of the schools, one consisting of principals of Urban (45 per cent of the total group) 
ijcliools and the otiier consisting of principals of Small Town and Rural (55 per 
cent) scliools. Tliese groups were deris'cd from responses to question 2, which was 
comition to all live forms of the questioimaire. The Urban group consisted of princi- 
pals of cities witli populations of 5,00l> or larger. The Rural group consisted of 
towns below 5,000 and rural areas. 

Type: A subgroup of principals of Public (82 per cent) school and another 
of principals of Indvpendi'nt (18 per cent) scliools was established, The data analy- 
sis for the preliminary report to NASSP membership indicated large diflciences 
between, principals of public and independent scliools. 

Program: A subgroup of principals of Comprvlwns\vc (80 per cent) schools 
and a subgroup of principals of schools with Otlwr (20 per cent) miscellaneous 
types of programs were established. Again, this choice of subgroups was based on 
the preliminary analysis. 

Region: The principals were divided into thiee regional groups on the basis 
of their responses to question 6 of all forms. These groups were: Northeast (22 per 
cent), Southeast (22 per cent), and West (56 per cent). The Northeast group 
consisted of principals in the states of Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Vermont, and the District of Columbia. The Southeast ;,Toup consisted 
of principals in the states of Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louis- 
iana, Missi.ssippij North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. The West group, obviously, consisted of principals in all other states. This 
perhaps unusual classification was chosen in order to correspond to the breakdown 
of results reported for Project Talent (Flanagan et al., 1962) 

Per-Studenl Expenditure: On the basis of their responses, the principals were 
separated into three groups. High (24%), Medium (3.')%), and Low (32%) witfi 
respect to per-student expenditure for instructional purposes. Those subgroups 
were delineated so that approximately one-third of tlie principals would fall into 
each group. The High per-studeiit expenditure group consisted of principals of 
schools in which $500 or more was spent per student for instructional purposes, the 
Medium group consisted of principals of schools in which $300 to $499 was spent, 
and the Low group coiisi.sted of principals of schools in which less than $300 was spent. 

Experience: The principals were separated into High^ Medium, and Low groups 
with respect to their experience as a principal on the basis of their responses. The 
High (53%) group cotisisted of principals witli eiglit or more years of experictice 
as a principal, the Medium (24%) group consisted of principals with four to seven 
years* experience, and the Low (22%) group consisted of principals with three 
years or less experience. 



Size: Principals fell into three groups with respect to the size of the school of 
which they are principal. The Lar^e (17%) group consisted of principals of high 
schools with 1,000 or more senior high students, the Medium (40%) group con- 
sisted of principals of high schools with 250 to 999 students, and the Small (43%) 
group consisted of principals of high schools with 249 or fewer students. 

These breakdowns are illustrative of selected difTerences between principals. 
An important consideration in preparing this report was to give the reader a feel 
for the amount of variation among subgroups of principals without overwhelming 
him with detail Accordingly, it was decided that in the main body of this report 
data would be reported for the total sample and for the following subgroups only: 
(1) Urban or (2) Rural; (3) Public, or (4) Independent; (5) Comprehensive or 
(6) Other; and (7) Northeast, (8) Southeast, or (9) West, Data for the per 
capita expenditure, years of experience, and size of school breakdowrs are reported 
in the main body of the report only when they are particularly relevant to the issue 
under consideration. So that the data on these other subgroups may be readily 
available, however, tables summarizing them are presented in Appendix B. All 
tables in Appendix B are related to a corresponding table in the main body of the 
report. 

There are several things that should be noted about the tables. The first is 
that they ar<^ headed by a question by which the data in the table are based rather 
than by the more usual type of summary title. This was done because the interpre- 
tation of questionnaire results is much easier when it is based on the actual question 
asked (or a close paraphrasing of it) than when it is based on a title consisting of a 
terse summary of the question. This report will*use the question (or a close para- 
phrasing of it) as the title of the table except in those cases in which the table sum- 
marizes responses to several questions. All numbers in the tables are percentages 
unless a specific note to the contrary is given in the table. Numbers in many tables 
may add to 99 per cent rather than 100 per cent because of rounding the reported 
per cents to whole numbers and also because some of those who answered the 
questionnaires omitted particular questions. 

It should be noted that no statistical tests are reported for the data in the tables. 
The primary reasons fcr this decision are : ( 1 ) a thorough statistical examination 
of all differences would have little meaning since the multiple nonindependent 
comparisons involved render specific probability levels meaningless, and (2) with 
N^s as large as those in this study, a difference could easily reach statistical signifi- 
cance at a ^magnitude where it cannot be considered to have any practical signifi- 
cance,^ Table 1 shows the number of principals who returned questionnaires by 
form number and by subgroup categories. 

It shpuld be noted that the size of the sample upon which each per cent is based 
varied over a wide range but never drops below 549 (for questions appearing on 
Fdrtn 1 of the questionnaire ?md returned by principals of Independent schools) 
and is as large as 16,0B2 tor questions common to all forms, 

' The standard error of the percentage^ presented in this report generally is less than 1% 
and rarely exceeds 2%. 
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It should be dear to the reader that this report has been restricted to straightfor- 
ward reporting of results and to calling attention to those findings which seemed 
to be particularly noteworthy. The tasks of explaining, interpreting, and drawing 
implications and conclusions will come at a later date. 

Bias of Sample 

In survey research of the type used in this study, the nature of biases contained 
in the data as a possible result of systematic differences between respondents and 
nonrcsponclents is important. Although, in the present study, as in most others, it 
is impossible to provide a precise and definitive answer to questions raised by failure 
of part of the sample to respond, it is possible to provide data which may shed some 
light on the problem. In order to make a preliminary report to the NASSP Con- 
vention, an analysis based on 14,033 principals' responses received prior to January 
11, 1964, was carried out. The responses of these "early" responders can, therefore, 
be compared to the responses of the 2,049 "late" responders who returned their 
answer sheets between January 1 1 and March 4, If one assumes that the remaining 
nonresponders resemble the late responders more than the early responders, one 
can make inferences about the kinds of biases that may be present in the sample of 
principals on whom the study is based.' 

A detailed comparison of the answers of early and late responders to the ques- 
tioiinaire was carried out. The results of this analysis can be summarized here by 
indicating that late responders, as compared to early responders, are (1) less likely 
to be members of NAS.SP, (2) less likely to be principals of high schools in large 
cities, (3) less likely to be principals of schools serving areas of moderate-priced 
homes, (4) more likely to be from schools with low per-student expenditure for 
instructional purposes, (5) less likely to be from the Mideast, (6) more likely to be 
from the Southeast and Southwest, (7) more likely to be principals of schools serving 
low income areas, (8) more likely to be older, (9) likely to have had less education, 
(10) likely to come from very small schools, (11) likely to work a shorter work 
week, (12) somewhat more likely to be in favor of Federal aid to Public secondary 
schools, and (13) less likely to agree with recent Supreme Court decisions concern- 
ing racial segregation and compulsory prayer in the public schools. Overall, this 
pattern suggests that principals of small, poorly supported high schools are somewhat 
underrepresented in the sample. 

" This assumption may be challenged, see for example, Zimmer, Herbert. Validity of Extra- 
polating Nonresponses Bias from Mail Questionnaire Follow-ups. The Journal of Abblied 
Psychology, Vol. 40, No. 2, 1956, pp. 117-121. 
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Background of the Principalship 
Educational Issues As Seen by Principals 
Duties and Compensations of the Principalsh 
Civic and Professional Activities of Principal 



Background 

of the Principalship 



Who Are Senior High School Principaln? 

In order to bctjin to unclcrstaiul a professional carm- (icld, it is useful to 
know something about wliat typt'S of peisons are attiactcd to that field. The 
first results to be repoi ted are those suinniari/ing various deinograpliic charac- 
teristics of the senior hi.i;h school principals. The first such characteristic is the 
sex of the principal, for which data are presented in Table 2 and also in Appen- 
dix li, Table H2. 
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TABLE 2 

Wliat is \nur 



As is well known* tlu» great majority of American senior high school prin- 
cipals are men. Women principals are eniployetl more frequently in urban high 
schools, in independent high schools, in schools having other than a comprehen- 
sive program, and in high schools in the Northeast. 

Table shows tlu» age tlistribution of principals. 
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TABLE 3 

What is your a^ir? 



The median age for all principals is about 44 years. Principals of urban 
schools are older with a median age of around 47 years. Also principals of 
imiependent schools and of scliools widi other than comprehensive programs 
and those whose schools air in the Noi theast or Southeast tend to be somewhat 
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olclt»r than those in the more western part of the country. Data shown in Table 
B3 (Appendix B) also suggest a definite tendency for older principals to be 
employed in the larger schools. 

Data conctMning the geographical region in which the principal grew up 
are presented in Table 4 and also in Table B4. 
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It will be seen that more principals grew up in the Midwest than any other 
region. Midwest was defined as the st...i?s of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
and Wisconsin. The next most frequent region was the Southeast followed by 
the Mideast which included the states of Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, and the District of Columbia. 

In considering the data presented in Table 4, it is necessary to recognize 
that tlie specific percentages for the regions are in a major way dependent 
upon how the region has been defined. The total population, divided among 
these regions, as given by census figures for 1920, is as follows: New England, 
7%; Mideast, 23%, Southeast, 21%: Midwest, 32%; Southeast, 9% Rocky 
Mountains, 2%; Far West, 5%; Noncontiguous states (not applicable); and 
Other, (not available)^ (Comparison among regions without regard to the na- 
ture of the delinition of regional categories would have little meaning. An 
interesting implication of the data in 'I'able 4, however, has to do with the 
marked lack of mobility of principals from one region to another. Some 89% 
of the principals iti the Southeast grew up in that region. 92% of the principals 
in the Northeast (New Knglaud and Mideast combined) also grew up in the 
Northeast, and a similar ligure holds for the principals in the rest of the country 
category. 1*he tendency for principals of independent schools or schools with 
other tfum comprehensive programs to have **grown up" in the Northeast (New 
England or the Mideast) is probably a simple reflection of this lack of mobility 
and the fact that such schools tend to be coucentral d in this region. 

Data regarding the si/e of the town in which the principal grew up arc 
presented in 1 able f) and in Table Rf). 

'Census figures for 1920 are used because they provide population infonnation rele- 
vant to the period dtiring which the average .senior hii;h sehool principal was l)orn. 
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TABLE 5 

Which of tlw folloiciuii popu^ 
lotion (dh ^otii s hrst (Icscribcs 
the cotuwunity uhlrh yon think 
of as ynni Imnn' town during the 
tinu you :n re ^^fnu'i)l<* up? 



It can lu' MTii thai a niajoriiy ol* principals grew up in small towns and in 
nnal areas. When towns and cities iiuinberini^^ between 5,000 and 250.000 
population are added to nnal areas, some 87% of .Xnioricaii high scliool 
principals are accounted for. I'hese ligines arc lower, of course, for principals 
of urban, independent, and nonconiprehensive schools in the Northeast, For all 
subgroups, the characteristic pattern is for the piincipal to have come from 
locales other than very large cities (250.000 and overK 

The PrincipaVn Background 

The next group of results to be reported concerns the background of prin- 
cipals. The first characteristic to be considered is the occupation of the 
principaPs father (Table 6 and Tabic H6^, 
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TABLE 6 



Which of the folloiviuii best 
(U scribcs your father's chief occu- 
pation? CJioou- only one ansurr. 
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A majority of American sriiior high school principals reported that their 
fathers were either farmers or skilled, semi-skillecl, or tinskilled laborers. The 
proportion of principals whose fathers* occupations were in these two categories 
is somewhat smaller in mban areas and hi the Northeast, However, the overall 
pattern of results in Table 6 clearly suggests that .senior high school principals, 
taken togethei'. are characterized by considerable upward social mobility. This 
is fiirtlier demonstrated by the data in Table 7 (Table B7) which deals with 
the educational lewl of the fathers of principals. 



TABLE 7 

Hoic fuucli formal idutation 
did yaur fatlur harr? Indicate 
only till' hiiihi'st Irci i 
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It is seen that one-quarter of the principals' fathers did not finish grade 
school and that the majority had no more than a grade school education, 
x\early 70% of tlu» fathers of senior high school principals did not complete 
high school. Again, the principals of high schools in urban areas and in the 
Northeast had .somewhat better-educated fathers. Nevertheless, the pattern in 
Table 7. as that in Table 6, suggests that the fathers of mc:;t of the pri^ipals 
had a relati\ely small amount of formal education. 

Comparable data for the mothers of high school principals are contained in 
Table fi and in Tabic B8. 

It appears tliat the mothers of the principals had .slightly more education 
tlum the lathers. 

A dministrative Experience 

The n^xt area to be covered has to do with administrative experience. Tfic 
first specific point to In* considered imder this general topic is the age at which 
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TABLE 8 

Hou uiucli formal education 
did your vwther have? Indicate 
only the hii^hest level. 



ihv principal was appoiiiU'cl lo his fust atliiiinistrativc position in education* 
Tabk* 9 (and Table h9) presents these data. 

Hii^h school principals were generally appointed to their first administrative 
position at a relati\ I'ly young a;4e on the a\*erat^e. soinewheic between 30 and 
"4. There are veiy noticeable diflerences among the subgroups. Principals in 
the Southeast and rural areas appear to l)e appointed at a somewhat younger 
age. or at about 29 years. Principals of independent schools and of schools 
ofTering otlurr than a comprehensive program tend to be appointetl to their 
first administrative position later in life. 
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TABLE 9 

At u luit a^r icnc you apfjoinlcfl 
to your liwt (ithu'niistratii-c or su- 
l)irfi\o\y j)o\ition in cduiation? 
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Table 9 concerns age of appointment to administrative positions in general. 
Data for the first principalship appointment are presented in Table 10. 



TABLE 10 
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Once again, it is seen that the majority of principals were appointed reason- 
ably young (median age between 30 and 34), and that principals in the 
Southeast were first appointetl at a somewhat younger age. The close corres- 
pondence between Table 9 and Table 10 suggests that the first administrative 
position for many principals was in fact a principalship. Data presented in 
detail in Table IJIO (Appendix H) show that on the average principals of large 
schools (KOOO or more ) were appointed to their first principalship about four 
years later in life than principals of small schools (less than 250). Those 
supplementary data also show that principals with less experience (generally 
younger, see Tahiti B3) w(Me appointed to the first principalship four years 
later in life than principals with more experience (generally older). 

information about the total number of principalships held is presented in 
Table 11 (see also Table Hll). 

It should be particularly noted that the number of principalships listed in 
Table 11 includes the present principalship. Thus, in die total sample of prin- 
cipals. 4«% chose the alternative **one principalship," meaning that 48% of 
the principals have held only their present principalship. The pattern pre- 
sented in Table 1 1 indicates that principals do relatively little moving from one 
position to another: about 90% of t}ie principals have held throe or fewer 
principalships. 1*he pattern of relatively few principalships is particularly 
marked in the Northeast and for independent schools, wlu'M'e .56% and 58%, 
respectively, of the principals have held only their present principalship. Prin- 
cipals in the Southeast have moved from one position to another slightly moi*e 
than principals elsewliere. 
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TABLE 11 

How many prim\)\dshibs fmpe 
you held, including yoAir fjmml 
one? 



Total number of years of experience as a pi incipal is indicated in Table 12 
(see also Table B 1 2) . 

Th^ niedlaii tiuinber of years' experience is approximately 8 or 9 years. This 
^ppoars to be fairly standard for all subgroups of principals except in schools 
ill thd Southeast, wliere more than half tlie principals liave had 10 or more 
years' expenfcfice. It should be noted, however, that quite a large proportion of 
prifsclpals have had many years of experience. For example, 15% have had 
Id ©r more years' experience, and one principal iti four has had 15 or more 
yoars* ekpefienee.-Once again, the proportion of principals with relatively more 
expfeftence is higher in the Southeast, where some 35% have had 15 or more 
years atid 23% have had 20 or more years' experience. 

Table 13 presents data showin,q: years of experience in the position currently 
held. 
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TABLE 12 



How many years of experience 
as a principal have you had in 
all? Count this year as one yeat ' 
of experience. Choose only one 
answer. 
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The median number of years of experience in the pfincipal's pp@siflt< 
ment for the total sample and foi' all subgroups is four to five yeafs. Sgtiif ff # 
of the principals have had eight years or less experience in their pf^Sf ill |#|iii0ti* 
By comparing data presented in Tables 12 and 13, one can obtain a f| 
the stability in employ tnent of the principal. We note (Table 13) lhal !|0# 4t 
the principals have been employed in the same position for no IsitgiP thSfi ftS^i 
years. These must inclucie, however, 35% of the principals (Tablg It) wl4§ 
have iiad five or less years of total experience as principals; thus, les^ tha^ hflf 
of the principals who have been in their present position five years m IfSS g@MM 
have had experience in another position. This suggests cdnsiderable Stabilily 
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For how many years have you 
been employed full-time in non^ 
educational positions (excluding 
military service)? 
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in ofinployitiwt. Fiirtherinoie, of those principals who have had nine or more 
years of tet# ONperienco (Hish group in l iiblo B13^ . only about one-thhcl have 
hcfel thoh' present position for less than iwv years ;nul only 7% are hi their 
first year. 

The fnml characteristic of principals to be considered in this section is the 
flWibor of y^ars they have been employed full time in positions outside of 
iMiiiCatioii. Note that military service was specifically excluded, Pci tinent data 
ar(5 shovvii hi Table 14 (see also Tabic R14) . 

Those data clearly indicate that most piincipals have had little full-time 
GM^^erimce in noneducational settings. The majority have lu'id no such experi- 
emee ancl oniy 15% have liad more than four years. Compared to the total 
sam|^le ©f principals, those in urban schools* in independent schools, and in 
the Northeast ha\e had less noneducational work experience. 

Pm^mriiim and Traininff of the Principal 

Bala piesented thus far have dealt generally with the background and ex- 
p^rien^e of the princi|)al. The focus in the next 16 tables will be more narrowly 
on his Cdirnal educational preparation. It deals with what type of high school 
atid college the principals ha\e attended, what type of course woi k they have 
completed, and tlie nature of the preparation they consider to be valuable foi- 
a begumlng. principal, 1*he Hrst data to be presented bears on the type of high 
school from which the principal was ^Maduated (Table 15 and liable B15), 

Table 13 shows that 83% of die principals graduated from public high 
school and that 14% graduated from schools having religious aflRliation, 
The pioportion of priiicipals who graduated from a school with religious 
afllllation Is notably higlier iii urbati aieas and in the Northeast and is con- 
siderably .sinaller foi* principals in small towns aiid rural areas. The proportion 
of principals who graduated from public high schools is higher among prin- 
cipals of public high schools. It siiould be kept in mind that religiously affiliated 
secondary schools tetid to be concentrated iit mi)an areas and in tlie Noi thcast, 
and these results strongly suggest tliat principals tend to assiune principalships 
in the sanie type of high school from which they giaduated. 
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TABLi i§ 

Which of the following cate' 
fortes bat descnhes the high 
school from which you gradu^ 
atefl? 
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Table 16 shows data pertaining to the highest degree earned by the principals 
(see also Table Bl6). 

The ON'orNvlu'lniing majority of principals have at least a niaster's degfcd. 
Only 10% luue a baclu^lor^s degree or less. More than half of the principals 
ha\ e done graduate work b(»yond the niaster^s degiee. There is a tendency for 
principals of urban schools to liase liad more graduate work, and the same 
holds true for Northeastern principals. Principals in tl;c Southeast and in small 
town and rural areas lia\e somewhat less graduate work. These difTerenccs 
notwithstanding, the overall picture which emerges is that of relatively ex- 
tensive formal prei^araiion, Thr(»e pi»rcent of American higli school principals 
possess a doctoral degree, and an additional 6% luu e completed the necessary 
course work foi* such a degree. 
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Information regarding the typi; of undergraduate college or university 
attended is shown in Table 17 aiid in Table B17. 

Overall, 27% of the principals did their undergraduate work at a private, 
religiously affiliated college, 25% at a public teachers college, and 22% at a 
public unisersity. On a relatise basis, a smaller proportion of urban and Nefth* 
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eastern principals attended public institutions of liigher learning. Relatively 
few . principals of indopoiident schools attended public higher educational in- 
stitutions. Principals outside the Northeast ami Southeast region attended 
public teachers colleges in relatively gieatcr proportion, Theie are obviously 
strong regional diflerences in the typo of undergraduate college attended by 
high school principals. It is also worth noting that although only 14% of the 
principals attended higli school having religious affiliation (Table 15), 34% 
received their undergraduate college education in religiously affiliated institu- 
tions. 
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TABLE 17 

Which of the [otloivitif^ best 
(lisnihcs ttw collvgv or uniifcr* 
sity n'h(it' ynu did yout uudcr- 
i^raduafc irnrk? (IhooM* only one 
ansurr. 



Inforniation about the utidergraduate majors of principals is presented in 
Table IB (see also Table B18) . 

We see that 29% of the principals majored in the hutnanities, 18% in the 
physical sciences, and 147r in the social sciences. Twelve percent of the prin- 
cipals majored in education and 11% in physical education. These figures make 
clear that the typical educational pattern includes some form of an under- 
graduate liberal arts concentration. Priticipals, by and large, have postponed 
professional preparation until later. The proportion of principals majoring In 
the humanities is particularly large in urban areas, in the independent 
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TABLE 18 

In which of the fnllowinii arras 
did yt)u ma jot a\ an inidi li^rad- 
uaic? If you had a ttiajot in ntotr 
than oftf' area, chooM tlu om in 
which yon had the ino^t hours, 
(llioosr only one answct. 



schools, 
sample, 



TABLE 19 



/// ii hich of the foUoivinii arca< 
did you minor an undcrorad- 
uatc? If you had a doubh minor, 
choo\r the oui in u hich you had 
the ino\t h(fUf\, (,*hoo\i' only out' 
anuicr. 
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Similar results were obtained in regard to undergraduate minors as is shown 
in Tabic 19 (see also Table B19). 

We sec that 25% of the |)rinoipals ininored in the humanities. 19% in the 
physical sciences, 18% in tlie social sciences, 16% in education, and 7% in 
physical education. Once .igain, the proportion of principals who minorcd in 
the humanities was higher in urban areas and in the Northeast and lower for 
principals of public high schools. These results strongly suggest that independent 
high schools attract principals who have majored or niinored in the hinnanities 
to a greater extent than do public high schools. The data contained in Tables 
18 and 19 also seem to contradict the occasional accusation of overspecializa- 
tion in the preparation of American high school principals. 

iJata showing the graduate majors of principals are piesented in Table 20 
(see also Table B20). 
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TABLE 20 

What is your major field of 
graduatr study? Choose only one 



A great majority of senior high school princijials indicated educational ad- 
ministration as their graduate major. Most of the rest majored in "secondary 
education." This confirms the trend suggested in the two previous tables for 
principals to postpontj their professional training for the principalship to the 
graduate level. Only a small minority majored .in physical education at the 
graduate level (or at the undergraduate le\el, see 'lable 18). Other than 
education, the areas of graduate study most frequently mentioned were the 
humanities and fine arts. Principals with graduate majors in the humanities 
and fine arts are disproportionately found among urban .schools, itidcpendent 
schools, and schools in the Northeast. 

Data pertaining to the total number of undergraduate and graduate educa- 
tion courses taken by the principals are presented in Table 21 and in Table B2I. 
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TABLE 21 
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natv and oraduatt rduraiion 
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As would be cxpectfcl from the fact that the inajoiity of piiiicipals have con- 
sich'mble gra(hiate work in education or administration, fully half of the 
principals in the United States have taken 19 or more undergraduate and 
graduate courses in education. Principals in urban high schools have taken, on 
the average, slightly more education courses than principals from rural high 
schools. Principals in public high m hools have taken more courses in education 
dian principals in independent high schools. 

Data dealing with difVerential study of various educational specialties are 
•presented in Table 22 (see als^o Table B22). 

It should be noted that since this table concerns principals who have had 
one or more courses in each subject matter area, the figures shown are the 
percents of principals choosing for each question both the alternative ''one or 
more courses." and the alternative *'two or more courses.'' The most frequently 
taken courses are psychology of learning (taken by 94% of the principals), 
secondary-school organization (93%), curriculmn development (91%), child 
and adolescent development (89^;), and tests and measurement (88%). 
Courses which were taken less freqiiently are vocational education (taken by 
42% of the principals) and theology and religious education (40%). However, 
a course or more in theology or religious education was included substantially 
more often by principals of urban high schools and particularly by principals 
of independent scliools. 

There are several noteworthy subgroup difl'erences in Table 22. Urban prin- 
cipals included in their preparation courses in school finance and budgeting less 
frequently than did small town and rural principals. Urban principals tended 
to be more interested in courses in research methodology than small town and 
rural principals. Principals in the Southeast and independent school principals 
have preparation in school law notably less frequently than other principals. 
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TABLE 22 

(Paraphrased) In ivhich of the 
uihjict )natli ry lish rl bt low have 
you had one or more courses? 
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Relatively fewci* principals in the Northeast. perhap.s hecaiise of the concen- 
tration of religiously affiliated schools in this region, have taken courses in 
school finance and l)ud«;etin£![. secondary school organization, and curriculum 
development. Principals in the Southeast have preparation in counseling and 
guidance theory and practice somewhat less often than principals in other 
regions of the country. 

The data shown in Table 22 concern the courses actually taktn by the 
principals. Another important cpiestion has to do with the perceived value of 
the various educational subjects for the beginning secondary school principal. 
Presumably their recommendations refl.rt their experience as principals. The 
responses to these cpiestions are shown in Table 23 (see also Table H23). 

Course subjects believed to be **absolutely essential" by at least 40% of the 
principals include supervision of instruction, personnel administration, human 
relations, secondary school organization, cinriculum development, and ad- 
tninistrative theory and practice. Courses believed to be relatively le.ss essential 
include plant design and maintenance, history of educatioUy research method- 
ology, Vocational education, social content of contemporary education, political 
science, atid comparative education. In short, it appears that couises that are 
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directly related to tlu» priiicipars job as an educational administrator are con- 
sidered to be more essential than those that treat education more broadly. 
Southeastern and rural principals consider courses in school business and 
(inancial management to be somewhat more important than do the other 
principals. Urban principals attach relatively greater importance to pliilosophy 
of education as do principals of independent schools, C!ouipared to others, urban 
|)rincipals and independent school principals also see greater value in psycholog- 
ical .subjects (general psychology, psychology of learning, etc) The overall 
pattern in Table 23, however, is one of considerable consensus among subgroups 
of principals with respect to the types of courses believed to be hnportant in the 
preparation of the high school principal, 

TABLE 23 

(Paraplnasrd) Bdou art lifted 
courses ivliicli dthn arc or amid 
bv lauiiht in scliooh of education. 
Which of them do you eonnder to 
be absolutely essential for a be- 
ginning secondary school prin- 
cipal? 
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TABLE 23 (Contd) 



Data bearing on the experience of high school principals in various kinds of 
educational positions are presented in Table 24 (and also in Table R24). 

It should be noted that the figiiies in this table are the percentages of 
principals who ha\e had one full yeai* or inoie of experience in each position; 
entries aie the sums of the puiuents of principals choosing alternatives three 
(unc year) four (two >uarsi, and five (three or more years). Experience as an 
athletic coach or athletic director is reported by 56% of the principals; 
48% report guidance expei ieiu e. Kxperience as an elementary school principal 
and in elementary school teaching is reported by 38% and 33% of the 
principals respectively, but elementary teaching experience is noticeably more 
prevalent among principals of independent schools and those in the Southeast. 
Coaching is moie frequenth' in the backgiound of small town and rural 
principals, principals outside of the Northeast, and principals of public schools. 
On the other hand, principals in cities, of independent .schools, and in the 
Northeast much more often had experience as a counselor or in other 
guidance work. Urban principals and those of independent schools more 
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TABLE 24 

{l^araphrasi'd) In which uj thr 
foltou'irifi kituls of positions hair 
you had otir full yrar or more 
of i'xfycricnce? 
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frequently have had experience as a secondary school dean, a finding which 
may, in part, be due to the larger size of city schools and the greater likelihood 
of deans. Urban piincipals and principals of independent schools have also 
more often had experience in college teaching. These data should be inter- 
preted in light of the additional data to be presented in Table 25, which 
concerns the principal's chief assignment immediately prior to his appoint- 
ment to his first principalship (see also Table B25). 

The iX)sition most frequently held immediately prior to first becoming a 
principal was tliat of a secondary school teacher, This was the pattern for 
slightly luorc than one out of three principals in die total sample and for 
almost one out of two principals of rural or of private scliools. 

Twenty-two percent of the principals moved from the position of assistant 
or vice-principal. This sequence varied considerably between urban (33%) and 
rural (13%) principals, no doubt because of tlie relatively smaller size of 
rural high schools. 

Fourteen peiceiit of the principals moved to their first principalship directly 
■from a |30sitioii as athletic coach or director, although, as we saw earlier, 56% 
had had some expei ience as a coach. The lesults presented in Tables 24 and 
25 seem not to support the popular stereotype that, in choosing a new 
principal, the scliool board (or superintendent) turns to die athletic coach. 
What those data do suggest, instead, is that ahhough over half of the principals 
have had coaching experience, i»» the great majority of instances It was likely 
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TABLE 25 

H hat icas your chief assign^ 
fftint Initfirdiately prior to ap^ 
poiutnirnt to your first principal- 
ship? 



to have been a srroiulary assi^iimcnt. Prrviously it was noted that only a 
relatively small minority of principals had majored in physical education. Of 
significance are both the urhan-rural and ruuional difrereiues. Hie coacli-to- 
principal proj^ression is proportionally about one-third less prevalent among 
mban, independent, and Northeastern st iiool principals. 

Data uulicatini,^ the total ninnl?er of years of teaching; v'xperieiice prior to 
assumin.tc the present principalsliij) are uiveii in Table 26 (and in Table B26) . 

These results smruest that it is an unusual principal who has had less than 
two years of teacfiin.it experience prior to taking his present principalship. 
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TABLE 26 



How many years of teaching 
i xpnii in f did you have prior to 
lakiiii! your prvsvut position? Do 
not incliidi yrars as a full-time 
admini\tralor or supervisor. 
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I'msent principals wlio have laiit»'lu 23 years or longer are almost as rare. 
For the tiilal sample, ilie median innnher of years of teaching experience is 
about eight, L'rban. iiulepenclenl, Northeastern school principals and principils 
of schools with other th.an a comprehensive program tend to have taught 
more, the metlian falling within the category of 10 to 14 years. Approximately 
609f of the principals ha\e had between four and 14 years of teaching 
experience. 

Table 27 concerns the snbject area in which the principal diti most of his 
secondarv teaching (see also Table R27). 



TABLE 27 



In li hai \Hbjict mt n did you 
do tn<nf of your secondary school 
ti'acninii? Oviit flii^ qu 'stion if 
you hai'c done no scrondriry school 
teaching. 
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Mathematics or tlie natmal sciences is the category in which the largest 
ninnber (.33% ) of principals reported having done most of their Jiocondary 
teaching. This is followed fairly closely by the social sciences. Probably 
reflecting a se\ bias, otdy 11% of the total sam|)le were former Etiglish or 
speech teachers. Greater prevalency of work in the hnmanities ainoiig Urban, 
independent, and .Northeastern school principals is apparent in 'fable 27. 
In independent schools particularly, principals tend to have a teaching back- 
ground in language. whi( b contrasts sharply with the science teaching 
background of public school principals. Note that **omitted*' in this table 
indicates that the principal has done no secoiulary school teaching. 

In Table 20 (and in Table b28) are listed nine types of prior adiniiiistrative 
' xperience in education which could represent valual)le preparation for a 
br»u:in:nng high school principal. Principals were asked to rank these assign* 
ttu ' ts accorditig to their estimate of the value of each. The rank of one was 
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aJiSigned to the most valiuibl;* type ot rxpnieiuf. The dnta pivscntccl in this 
table are tho jUMcrnts of prinripals assigiiinir a rank of eiiluM' one, two, or 
three (i.e., rankint; highest, to eaeli i\|h» of cxperimee. 

By a wry ku^e margin, tluiy as a seeontkuy srliool sice-principal was 
jnclgecl to be tlie nu>si important kind of ailminisiraii\e assignment prioi- 
to assuininti: the princii^alsliip, with f)()% of the principals givinir it a rank of 
one, two, or three. Tliis was followed hy secondary-school dean (53%), 
counselor (44%), elementary school principal and department chair- 

man or area supervisor (33% ). 

riie rather low value attached to experience^ as an athletic coach or director 
is of some siuhilicaiue. Oidy 11% of the total sample ranked it either one, 
two, or three in importance. Northeastern (6%) and Southeastern (15%) 
principals dilVered appreciably on this matter, as did public (13%?) and 
iiulepemlent ( \7c^ sehool |)rincipals. 

Com|)ared to lural |jrincipals, urban principals more fre(|uently valued 
experience as a deparimem cliaii'inan, as a counselor, as a secondary school 
vice princi|>al, and espi^cially as a secondary school dean. This is probably 
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TABLE 28 

Rrlativv importance attached 
to various kinds of prior admin- 
istrative rxprrit'ncv as preparation 
for hciimning hijjih school prin- 
cipal 
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TABLE 29 

What /v \(tu} opiniofi of your 
state's ct'Ttificatiou rvquiretncnts 
gon niin(f Sivoudnty-wliool prin- 
cipals ivith rcsprct to: 
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because principals of .small town and rural schools lia\*e liaci somewliat less 
experience thoinselvos with lluw inlerniecliato achuinisliativt? type positions. 
On the other hand, sinall town and nnal principals assign much more value 
to csperlencc in a central or district oflice position. Principals in the Southeast 
consider experience as an eliMnentaiv school principal to he valuable much 
more frecpiently than do principals in other regions. 

Principals were also asked l'(»r their opinion of their state's secondary ad- 
ministration certification recpiireincnis respecting teacliinif experience, ex- 
perience in educational administration, and professional course work. The.se 
data are shown in Table 29 and in Table 1^29, 

About seven principals om of 10 believed that recpiirements are satisfactory 
as they cmrently stand. .Almost all the rest felt that requirements should be 
made tnorr extensive. Tlie only noteworthy exception to this pattern was that 
one principal in 10 was of tlie opinion that less professional course work need 
be required. Thes(» dis.sentini> opinions appear most frequently among principals 
of independent schools. 

PrincipaPs res|>onses to a question about the value of a set of theoretical or 
"textbook" principles of administration as useful guides for their own day-to- 
day behavior as a principal will conclude this section (Tables 30 and B30). 



TABLE 30 
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H(wr you found a set of theo- 
retical C'textbook'') principles of 
administration to be a useful 
guide for your own day-to-day 
behavior as a principal? 



The overwhelming majority report that they have not found a set of princi- 
ples of administration to be of practical value. Variation among subgroups 
is negligible, except perhaps for a slight tendency for principals in the South- 
east to respond positively to this question. 

Organimtion of Senior High Schools 

The report has, up to this point, been concerned with the principal per sc. 
In a number of the tables shown thus far, we have noted contrasts between 
urban, independent, and Northeastern school principals on one hand, and 
the rest of tlie principals on the other. As we will see, large cities and inde- 
pendent schools tend to be conc(Mitrate(l in the Northeast. To understand the 
high school principalship, information is needed about the types of schools in 
which high school princi|)als serve. In this and the following section a variety 
of descriptive information about .American senior high schools will be presented. 

The data in Tables 31 through 3« (refer also to Tables U31 through B38) 
in many instances reflect the manner in which various subgroups and categories 
(i.e., alternative answers) were defined. The chief value of this material is 
that it helps to provide a general background for understanding the more 
detailed information about principals contained in other parts of the report. 
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TABLE 31 

Uliich of tlu f(fll<Kiifiii catf- 
j^orii's bi'si (It scrihi s tlu u nior 
hitih nhool af U'hich you arc 
pr'uuipal? dhoow ofily our an- 
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We stT tluui 82% of till' prinripMls in the tol;il s;un|)lc scrvr public lu<;1i 
schools, ;w)il 14% air priiiripals of hi|L>li si liools willi rrlii;ioiis ii(»s. Tho sub- 
I'roup iclcnlilicil ;»s iiuli'piMuk'iU srliotils ('oiiiiuns approNimatrly four-liflhs 
religions anilialion schools, about i'i|na!ly ilivitlcd hclwmi parorhial schools 
and others, liitlrpeiulont* but not ielii;ious afllliatLHl. schools inakc up a vory 
small part (!>% * of the total of secondary schools. 

A seconil classilicatioii of hii;h schools is piesented in Table !i2. 

TABLE 32 

Which of thr folhncin^ /v/^f^ 
best (Icacribt's tht stnior high 
school of U'hich yon arc principal? 
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About M0% of the hioh schools in the t'nited States are reported by tlieir 
principals to be tieneral comprehensive hiuh schools, Sixteen percent arc 
described as colleue preparatory, half of which are independenl schools. These 
college preparatory schools, as expected, are less fre(|ucnlly found in the rural 
areas aitd in the West. 

A breakdown of schools accordinu to coeducatiotial. for hoys only, or for 
"iris oitly is presented in Table 
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The tabulations show that approxhnately 90% of the high schools in the 
Uiihecl States are coeducational and that those remaining arc roughly equally 
cliviclecl between girls' schools and boys' schools, VVr» note that almost all (98%) 
of the public high schols arc coeducational although slightly less than one-half 
of the inclepenclent schools enroll both boys and girls. High schools for one 
sex alone are concentrated in the cities and in the Northeast. 

Data concerning the grade-level organi'/ation of the schools whose principals 
returned questionnaires are outlined in 1 able 34, 
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TABLE 34 



What grades are included in 
thf school of which you are priu'- 
cipal? 



The 9-12 pattern is the one most frec|iiently reported (35% of the princi- 
pals), especially for independent schools (55%), One high school in four is 
combined witli an elementary school. Another one-quarter is combined with 
the grades that would usually be considered as junior high school (grades 7 
and ^) , As expected, schools that combine the senior high grades with other 
gracie levels are more often located in small towns and rural areas (61% 
compared with 25%), High schools comprised of grades 10, 11, and 12 are 
disproportionately prevalent in the cities and outside of the Southeast, 
Data bearing on the size of higli schools are presented in Table 35, 
Somewhat more tlian one-third of the principals serve schools witli fewer 
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TABLE 35 



Hoiv uiatiy senior high school 
sludcnts were there in the school 
of which you arc principal as of 
October I, 1963? 
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than 250 senior high school students. Anothor third are principals of school's 
enrolling betwen 250 and 750 senior high school students. Smaller schools 
tend to be rural, independent, located in the Southeast, and, more frccpunitly 
than large schools, ofl'er other than a comprehensive program. Overall, the 
median number of senior high school students is about 325, While many of 
the smaller schools in Table 35 may also have jmiior high or elementary 
grades, it is nonetheless Cjuitc apparent that most liigli school principals in 
.America are principals of small schools. 

The geographical distribution of high schools in the United .States is 
indicated in Table 36. 
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.The.se data show that more high schools are located in the Midwest than 
in any other area, and that the next most fie(|uent category is the Southeast 
followed by the Mideast. This distribution, of comse, is diu! to the geographical 
distribution of the population of the United States and the specilic definition 
of the regions u.sed in the .sm vey. 

Data with respect to the size of the connnunity in which the high .school 
is located are presented in Table 37. 
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ElcN'CMi percent of i\\v higii schools in the United States are located in cities 
with 250,000 or \\\o\v iiihnhilanls. More than hall' the schools are located in 
coinnuniiiies of less than 3,000 population. lnde|)end( iit high schools tend to 
be located in the more populated areas; i.e.. less than one-quarter arc in 
Goniinunitics of less than ."),000 popidation. 

Data presented in Table S8 indicate that the pupils attending grades 9 to 
12 in schools are most fiequeiitly desciibed as coining from small town or 
fanning areas, and are next most frequently n^ported as corning from lu'ban 
residential and suburban residential areas. 
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TABLE 38 



Pupils ath nding }irarlt\s 9^12 in 
youi school conic from areas 
which arc hi \t d escribed as pri" 
niarilY: 



About half of the secondary schools seise students from small towns or 
rural-farm areas. Independent schools, how*»ver, tend to serve urban and 
suburban students. 

Some Qmtitative Characteristics of Senior High Schools 

Information concerning average per-student expenditure for instructional 
purposes during the presious school year is presented in Table 39 (see also 
Table B39)* 

Approximately 60% of the principals reported that the expenditure in their 
high school was between $200 and $600; 13% reported that the figure was 
more than $600; 14% reported less than $200. Principals in the Northeast 
more frequently reported expenditures above $600: principals in th. Southeast 
more frequently reported tliat less than $200 had been spent per student. 
Specifically in the Southeast, nearly four principals in 10 reported a figure of 
les.s than $200. It is also interesting to note that independent schools contrast 
with public schools by the tendency for expenditures to be at one extretnc or 
the other of the distribution. Thus, although 18% of the independent schools 



♦ See Footnote, page BID. 
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TABLE 39 

\\*hat artv the arita^r ficr-cnp' 
ita ( XfHtidiluu (or instnutional 
purf)o\i\ for each \tnii)r hiifli 
student in your school last year? 
('hoo\r only (tnr on^urr. 
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as compared witli 7% of the public scliools report expenditures less than $100, 
14% of iiidependcnt schools as compared with 6% of public schools report 
expenditures of $700 or more. 

Data concerning the ago or newness of high school buildings are presented 
in I'able 40 and in Table lilO. 

TABLE 10 

About how old tilt main 
buildini* i>f your n honl plant? 
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Forty-four pi-rccnt of the principals reported that their main school building 
was constructed in the last 14 years. One can gain an idea of the large numbers 
of relatively nm- high schools in which principals serve. On the other hand, 
the main huildiu!,' at one out of four high schools is more than 40 years old. 
Urban and Nort/ieastern areas tend to have both njore new high schools and 
oldrr high schools. Independent schools tend to be housed in older buildings. 

Information about the number of books in high sriiool libraries is given 
in Table 41 (see also Table 1541 ). 

'riie median number of books is approximately 4.000. Urban high schools, 
of course, ha\-e relativc4)' largi-r libiaries, |jrobably because tliese schools arc 
larger (.see Tables 3.5 and B35). Northeastern high schools and inclependcnt 
schools tend also to have relatively more volumes in their libraries. 
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TABLE 41 



your school hare in its library? 



Principals were asked \\ lictlitM' oi not tlieir st iiools operated on a year-round 
basis. Their responses are sunimari/ed in 'I'al)le 42 (see also Table H42), 

Overall, approxiinatrly oiu^-lourlli of tlie liiirli schools in the country operate 
on a year-round basis. There is marked url)an-rnral difVertMiu*. In small tmvn 
and rural areas. 12%> operate tlir year arouiul: in urban areas almost half 
(43%^ of ihc liii':li seluH)ls op(*rate throuirhout the vear. Only 1% ()f the 
principals report tndy continuous yr round operation of a sort presumably 
analogous to the cpiarter system in liis»her education. Much more frequent, 
especially in city schools, are voliuilary proj^rams for special groups of students 
(the *'giftecl/' those re(|uiring remedial work. etc.). 
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TABLE 42 



Dors your school operate on a 
year-round basis? 



Percentages of senior high school stud(»nts eiu'olled in each of six types of 
curricula arc contained in 'I'ahle V\ (see also Table 

Well over half of the principals r(*ported that the preponderance of their 
students are following programs geaied to college admission. "C'ollege prep 
oriented*' schools are proportionally more freciuent atnohg iiidependent schools 
and in schools located iti url)an areas and iti the Noitheast, 
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TABLE 43 

About u liat fu ict nlaoi nf )iuir 
senior hig/i studt tits arc in each 
of the kind' of proiirams liatctl 
bdoit ? 
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Schools w.th strong business or distributive education emphases are also 
.noreco„„„on u, the Northeast. High schools with agricuhural programs are, 
of course, more conunon in sn.ali town and rural areas and outside of tl,c 
Northeast .Schools with strong vocational prograu.s appear to be reported 
M. .somewhat greater |.roportion in the \Vest. rather than in the East where one 
..ught expect, or perhaps should expect (if there is a greater demand for voea- 
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tioiially trained personnel in areas of industrial concentration). The general 
diplonm prograiri is popular in small town and rural areas and in the South- 
east; it is least evidtMit in the Northeast. 

Estimates of the percentage of students in the graduating class going on to 
college are presented in Table 44 and in Table B44. 
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TAULE 44 



?t7/rt/ pcrcruiai^e of the 
studvuts In your graduating class 
last year went on to college? 



The principals of about half of the high schools in the country reported 
that 40% or more of the students in their last graduating class went on to 
College. The percentage of schools with high proportions of students going to 
college is larger in urban areas, in tli(! independent schools, and in schools 
oflPering other than a comprehensive program; it is lowest in the Southeast. 

Data regarding dropout rates are presented in Table 45 (see also Table Blii) . 
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TABLE 45 



About what percentage of all 
pupils who enter the first year 
of senior high at your school drop 
out before graduation? (Do not 
include pupils who transfer in 
your calculations,) 



In 62% of the high schools in the country less than 10% of the students 
drop out prior to graduation, and in only 10% of the high schools did 25% or 
more of tlie students drop out prior to graduation. It should be noted, of 
course, that these Figures apply to schools and iiot to students. In other words, 
it is well known that substantially more than 10% of the high school students 
in tlie United States drop out prior to graduation (the overall dropout rate 
is roughly 30%), This uuist mean that a relatively large nutnber of students 
are attendiiig the relatively sinall proportion of high schools where the 
dropout rate is fiigh. The comparisons of subgroups in Table 45 indicate 
that the drojjout rate is inuch higli(»i- for public higli schools than for inde- 
pendent schools atid substantially higher in high schools in the Soutlieast. 
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Table 46 (and Table H46) presuiits the percentages of senior high school 
stiuleiits who arc taking remedial work in reading and/or English, 



TABLE 4« 



What f)nr( ntaot' (fj yoKt scnioi 
hii^h ^tufli'itts an' taking ivork iff 
rrfnrdial udduiii aud-'or n fnrdial 
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Principals of about 40% of tlie higli schools in the United States report 
that none of their students are taking remedial work in reading or English. 
Remedial work in reading and English is most common in urban areas and in 
the Northeast, wliich may be more an indication of tlie ability of scliools in 
these areas to provide sucli work ratlier tlian an indication of greater need 
for remedial work. Again, tlie distinction between students and schools 
is important; these data should not be interpreted as proportions of high 
school students taking remedial work. 

In lable 47 are data concernii^' the level of education most representative 
of high school teachers, as reportt^^d by their principals (see also Table B47). 
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The modal or typical degree level of recently hired liigli school teachers 
nationwide is the baclielor s degree. About one scliool in five employs a pre^ 
dominance of teacliers with masters' degrees. Tlie percentage of schools em- 
ploying masters-level teachers is notabl^y higher in uiban areas and in the 
Northeast and markedly lower in the Southeast. The piopoition of schools 
employing master\s-level teachers is definitely lower for public liigh scfiools 
as compared to independent schools, and for schools oflVring a Comprehensive 
program as compared with -those that do not. As has been shown in Table 32, 
these latter schools predominantly ofler prograins only in the academic of 
college preparatory aieas. 

The propoi'tiori of men teaclieis in the high schools is given in Table 48 
and in Table B48. 

OveralK In 36% of tlie high schools less than half of the teachers are tmn^ 
or, conversely, in about two-thirds of the schools men teachers outniimbcr 
women teachers. Geographical diflVrences, liovvc^\(»i\ aie so marked as to 
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TABLE 48 

what proportion of your 
fulUtiitu senior high teachers are 
men? 



render the natiorual (iguros almost meaningless. In the Northeast men out- 
number women faculty in about 66% of the high schools. In the West, the 
figure reaches 74%. In the Southeast, men teachers outnumber women teachers 
in only 32% of the hi.i;h schools almost the exact opposite relationship. Inde- 
pendent scliools tend toward the extremes of either predominantly men teach- 
ers or predominantly women teacher.s. 
Information about high school guidance programs is contained in Table 49. 

TABLE 49 

Does your school have a guid- 
ance program in which one or 
more persons is officially assigm'.d, 
part or fulUtime, to working with 
individual students? (Mark the 
response which fits your situation 
best,) 
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Overall about eight high schools in 10 have giiiclancc programs. In urban 
areas, nine schools in 10 lia\c guidance programs, and in small towns and 
rural atcas, the figure is about sc'\cn out of 10. Regional variations are minor. 

Of interest are the many principals, especially iti rural schools and in 
independent schools, who have thcui.selves a.ssunied the guidance responsibility. 
This !s much more often the pattern, as compared to deployment of a 
systetn-wide guidance official in the small town (see Table B49) or rural high 
schools in wiiich perfiaps the designation of a staff member as, say, counselor 
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is not feasible. At any rate, soinctliing like one out of five n:ral high sohcial 
principals is likely \n be directly responsible* for guidance activities, a fact 
which has implications for professional piepaiation. 

Also of significance is the fact thai almost all high scliool principals accept 
the guidance idea--at least to the point of being able to icport SQine sort of 
guidance service oi' plans for such a service at their school in the future. Only 
2% report no guidance program and no foreseeable plans for one. 

Table 50 presents the principals' responses to a question on whether in 
recent years the pressure of increasing enrollments has had a detrimental efFeGt 
on tlie quality of education at his school (see also Table B50), 



TABLE 50 
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Almost two-thirds of the principals are of the opinion that iflcreasG in 
enrollment has not tended to K^ssen the quality of education received at their 
schools. On the other hand, one-third of the principals ( ^5% in the cities) 
report that the pressure of nmubers ha^ had a detrimental effect in some 
degree. Public school principals report d(»trimental effects inore frequently than 
do independent school principals. 
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Educational Issues 
As Seen by Principals 



Educational Purposes 

American eclucalion has uiulorgouc close scrutiny in recent years. The facet 
ol this reappraisal, whidi has probably ^vnerated the widest and most pas- 
sionate interest, has had to do with educational goals. Because ol' their position 
ol leadership, secondary school piincipals can seldom ignore this drl)ale about 
("nds (cveh though tuany may consider the cpuvstiou of fnraus to he more 
meaningful- and capable of solution) . 

In order to surs-cy principals* opinions about the relative importance of 
variously suggested educational 'Voals/' they wrrc asked to rank nine state- 
ments of goal.N arrording to their beliefs about thr relati\e importance of 
each one, A rank of 1 was assigned to the most important goal, a rank of 2 
to the next most important goal. etc. Results are presented in Table 51 (see 
also Table B51), 
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TABLE 51 

Much has been said and written 
recently about the tasks of Atncr- 
ican schools. Please rank the 9 
lioals C'taskf) below according 
to your beliefs about their rda- 
tive importance as educational 
objectives. Assign a rank of t to 
the ffoal you consider most im- 
portant, a rank of 2 to the goal 
you consider the second most im- 
portant, etc, until you assign a 
rank of 9 to the goal you consider 
least important. 



It should be noted dial entries in this table are the percent of the total group 
of prhicipals wlm assigned each rank to each goal. For example, 52% of the 
principals rank tlte accjuisitlon of basic skills as the nmst important educational 
goal. Of considerable intcM'est when \ iewed with respect to current national 
einploytnent problettis stenuuing, in part, from rapid tedmological development 
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is tlio low regard most principals have for **trainin}:» in technical skills" as a 
goal of secondary education. These data aio combined and organized by the 
subgroups of principals in Tabic 52. 



TABLE 52 



Relative im port an cc attached 
to various goals of t'ducation. 
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1, .u.i 

Overall, tlie most importatit goal from the point of view of the principals 
is the '*ac(|uisition of basic skills." which was ranked either 1, 2. or 3 by 79% 
of the principals. Judged second most important was the **actjuisilioil of 
basic knowledge/' given a rank of I. 2, or 3 by 63% of the principals* Other 
goals considered importatit by a sigiiificafiv nmnber of principals were **de* 
velopment of .souiul moial and spiritual values" (11';^ ) and *'uiKlerstand!ng 
the vahies inherent in tin- American way of life'' (40%) Goals eonsidired to 
be relatiwly less important by principals wtMe "physical fittiess/' given a rank 
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of I, 2, or 3 by 11% of tliu principals, and '^trainiiis in tlie technical skills 
to run the country and/or tlcvelopnwnt of appiopriato talents*' (7%). 

ClotnparccI to principals elsewhere, principals in the Northeast and principals 
of independent schools placed relaii\cly greater emphasis on the ''tlevelopnient 
of skills and practice of critical intellectual iiicpiiry'' and relatively less emphasis 
on the acquisition of basic skills and basic knowicdKC. Principals in independent 
high schools compared witli others attadjed much greater importance to the 
development of sound moral and spiritual values and less importance to ac(|uir- 
ing basic skills or knowledge, understanding' American values, physical htness. 
and adaptability to a clianging \\t>rld. Other than these, subgroup difVerences 
in the principals views of educational i^oals are negligible, 

Data concerning principals' opinions on some 12 frecpicntly discussed edu- 
cational issues, which ha\e implications for the broad question of educational 
purpose, are presented in Table (see also Table R33). 

fn general, ihe weight of opinion is in favor of the principle of miiversal 
secondary education: 7:?% of tlie principals indicate acceptance. It is. never- 
theless, of SOUK' iiitcresl that nearly oi»e principal in four apparently does not 
endorse this idea. This principle is better accepted in urban areas, in the 
Noi'theast. and by public school princii)als. ( ieograpliical. difVerences on this 
matter, though not large, may also be of .some si|,rnificance, 
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Reactions to broad educatioml 
issues. 
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Prusciit opinion anuinii; principnls also favors foderul aid io public high 
srh(H)ls. with two-thirds of the principals i^ivini; (heir (Midors(wnt. Sonicwhat 
cjroator roliirtann* is obscrvod anions Southrastcrn principals. On the other 
hand, oidy about a fiftli of the principals an* in fas'or of federal aid to privata 
hi.uh schools. Tlu* percent of principals in favor of aid to private schools is 
hii^her in nrhnn area and in the Northeast and among priv ate school principals 
or headmasters. 

Only ahonl one-third of the principals are in agreement with the recent 
Snpreme Conrt decision on prayers and Hihle leading in the pnhlic schools. 
Furthermore, one out of four pnhlic high school principals report leifular 
(not necessarily compulsory') n*ligious ohsersances at UuMr schools. The pro- 
portion is probably markedly higher in Southeastern schools. 

Principals are much more in agr(*cment with the Snpreme Conrt decisions 
on racial segregation in the public schooh* In the total sample, about three- 
fourths are in agieement. .\ppro\'al of the Court's decision is somewhat moio 
prevalent among urban (M0% ». Xortheastern (R4%V and independent 
(81%) school principals. .Acc(*ptanc(» is considerably less often reported by 
Southeastern principals f lR^M. 

.■\ two-thirds majority of principals is in favor of unlimited discussion 
of political extremes. The proportion of principals favoring limitations 5s 
slightly lariirr in independent schools. Principals in the Southeast more often 
advocate limitations than do principals in other areas. 

In general, principals do not agree with critics who say that today^s schools 
i-e(|uire far too little acadiMuic wo \, at least as the criticism applies to their 
own schools. There is, hnwe\*(M'. a tendency toward greater agreement in 
rural areas and in die Southeast. 

Principals tend to disagree with the contention that compared to the 
Soviets the United Stat^vs is not producing enough scientists and engineers; 
legional differences are small. 

Three out of four high school principals in the total sample do not sec 
the necessity for justifying as practical every subject taught iii the secondary 
schools, (ieographical difVerences in th '^practicality oiientation/' however, 
are i|uit(* si/eahle. with principals in die Southeast inore fre(|u(*ntly favoring 
the proposition. 

.\bout four out of five principals favor ability grou|)ing by TQ or achieve* 
ment test scores in such acadennc subjects as inadiematics. Englisli, aiid foieign 
languages. This type of grouping is slightly more often endorsed in urban areas 
and in the Northeast tha» elsewhere. 

.About one principc* .1 fi^ feels that the compul.sory school year in hi.^ disttict 
should l)e lengthenet. Triticipals iii Southeast more often favor a loiigcr 
s( hool year. One (nt (if three senior high school principals in America aie of 
the opinion that youtl^s who apparently do not watit to go to school should 
not l)e re(|uired to attend. Overall, about four principals in 10 bellove diat 




school attcnclaiice should be compulsory until at least 18 years of age (or high 
school gracluatiou) , Principals in small towns and riual areas and particularly 
in the Southeast are more likely to hold this position. 

Two-thirds of tlie principals agree with the contention that the secondary 
schools should provide a geneial intellectual background for students and 
leave specific job training to other agencies. This opiiiion is somewhat more 
prevalent among princi|)als of independent scliools, in urban areas, and in the 
Northeast. 

Only about one principal in five believes that public schools should expend 
greater efl'ort in educating academically superior students than in educating 
average students this opinion is somewhat more prevalent among piincipals 
of independent schools. 

Seven principals in 10 belie\'e that it is the responsibility of the public 
schools to educate the physically handicapped* and about six principals in 
10 consider the public schools to be responsible for educating the mentally 
handicapped. Principals in urban areas and in the Northeast more often 
believe boUi of these to be appropriate public school responsibilities. 

Data showing the proportion of |)rincipals who have read two recent books 
dealing broadly witli American secondary education are presented in Table 54 
and in Table B54. 



TABLE 54 



Reading of books concerning 
broad educational issues. 




Only a small proportion (7%^ of the principals had read Education and 
the New America by Kimball and McCilellan (1962). A rather large number 
(61%), report that they had read The Education of American Teachers by 
jaines Conant (1963). Education and the New America, although certainly 
of interest and relevance to Uiost high school principals, is a scholarly volume 
and was not written for a wide audience. Conant'S work, however, is recog- 
niml as one of the most significant books of tlie decade for professional 
educators. Pour out of 10 high school principals, however, had not read it 
during the 14 to 16 months between its publication and their respotidtng to 
the questionnaire. 

Tli' ta in Table 55 (and in Table 1455) sunmiarize the reactions of 
pHncip. »o to various reconiruenclations made by J. Lloyd Trutnp in the book 
Focus on Change: Guide to Better SchooU (1961). 
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TABLE 55 

( Paraph rased rxtcnsiurly) 
Lloyd Trurnf), in his book Focus 
on Change: C uidr tji 
Sc hools (Coffimi'siofi of the /vv- 
perimrntal Study of the l-tHiza- 
lion of Staff in thr Srcondary 
School), has made sevrral uiii- 
gestions with respect to thr "school 
of the future/* Do you approre 
of his Mifijifeslion icith n ^pect ta: 
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Ovriall V% to 10% ui tlu' priiuipals indicated approval of 'IViinip's 
various proposals. Gt'iierally. about 8% disappiovcd, about 21% had no 
opinion, and about 27% reported unl'ainiliaritv with dio proposals, Pnh- 
(•i|jals of independent schools and of schools ofreiing other than a compre- 
hensive pR)£{rani are generally less favorable to Trump's proposals than are 
other principals. 

The principals were asked whether they fell public schools in principle, 
shcHild obtain community support before making important ciuriculum changes. 
The results are presented in Table 5)6 and in Table IWG. 

TABLE 5fi 

Sohtr haue said that the public 
schools should in principle not 
make important- curriculum 
c/taiif^rs ivithout first securiuf^ 
community supl>ort. Do you Ojiree 
with this fjositian? 

Opinion is altiiost ecjually divided on tins question. A small majority Supports 
a position tliat might be conceived of as "the relative piiinacy of local pio* 
fessionai educators'* in establishing local educational directions* This posi* 
tioTi iecei\ es somewhat greater suppoi t fioni principals of Independetit schools^ 
in urban areas, and in the Northeast, 
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Principals' opinions ahout the possibility of cliniinatins illiteracy in the 
American society within the next 20 years are indicated in Table 57 (see 
I nble Bf)? also^. 
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TAHLE 57 

llifii' i}l)iiu\htic arr you about 
ii ifHiiil (Hit illiinacy in AmrrUan 
Mxirty iclthiu tlir firxt tirrnty 
yrars? 



Slightly over lialF (by.r) of the priiuipals assumed the .guarded, somewhat 
noncommittal *'po5sible but not probable" position. Of the remainder, twice 
as many were optimistic as were pessimistic. 

All important question for the desii^n of secondary education, and one which 
principals may be best qualified to answer, has to do with the optimum number 
of students for a cornprehensi\e senior high school. The principals' reactions 
are sunmiarized in 'Table 58 (see also Table B58). 
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TABLE 58 



.1// thiffifs ronsidrri'd ' inaxi- 
uiHvi Irarniuiiy traching staff y cap- 
ital outlay, t'tc. about what do 
you iousidcr to bv the oplifnutH 
uuuibrr of students for a com- 
prrhcnsivc senior hi^h school? 



As would piobably be expected, beliefs about optimal school size varied 
rnarkedly between urban and rural principals. The size category most often 
preferred by urban principals (24% of them) was 1,000 to 1,249. Rural and 
small town principals (33%) most often considered c student body of 500 to 
749 to be best. Independent school principals and principals of schools with 
other than comprehensive progrnins also tended to favor smaller .schools. 
Regional difTerences were generally consistent with the pattern of urban-rural 
difFerences. 

In the total sample, only 13% of the principals considered a school of less 
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than 500 the optimal size for a comprehensive high school Despite the fact 
that 65% of the principals (89% in rural areas') serve in schools with less 
tlian 500 senior hiifli students (Table 39), there, nonetheless, appears to be 
considerable acknowledgment of the need for relatively large schools if the 
program is to be *Voniprehensive.'' 

The Principal and His Teaching Staff 

A crucial phase of the principalship consists of die leadership the principal 
provides in his interactions with teachers. This section contains a variety of 
information about how the principal views the teacher and the principal- 
teacher relationship. 

The data in Table 59 (and in B59) bear on a number of on-the-job 
practices that principals may employ in their leadership role of assisting new 
teachers in their professional development. 

Nine principals in 10 hold both group and individual meetings with new 
teachers at the start of the year. The.se are tlie most common practices among 
thos(» suggest(!d within the c|uestionnaire. Some 70% of the principals con- 
ducted additional group meetings for new teachers during their first year, 
a practice that is somewhat more common in schools in urban areas than in 
small town and rural areas. 1*he majority of princi|)als visit the classrooms of 
new teachers at least once during the school year* and a large proportion 
(23%) reported making four or more classroom visits, each followed either 
by a written report or individual conference. In comuumicating impressions, 

TABLE 59 

Listed below are several pro- 
cedures which may be used by 
principals in assisting beginning 
teachers in their professional de- 
velopment. Indicate C'Yes^* or 
"No") whether each practice is 
established policy at your school. 
Note that each practice has to do 
with the behavior of the principal, 
not a department head or other 
person. 
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the principal more often makes use of an individual conference with the 
teacher than a written .report. Sixty percent of the principals reported that 
they make one to three classroom visits, each followed by an individual 
conferefice. 

61 




About lialf of the principals assign osperienced toachers to work with new 
toai luMs. This is a more common practice in urhan areas, in the Northeast, 
and arnonq; iiulrpiMul(»nt school principals. Ahont six principals in 10 tlirGct 
department or area chairmen to work with new teachers. This practice is also 
niorj frequently reported in urban areas and in the Northeast, and is probably 
a function of school sixe. About six princi|)als in 10- systematically provide 
professional reading materials (other than local policy statements). Lesson 
plans are systematically discussed with new teacliers by about six out of 10 
principals. This latter practice, compared to the overall sample, is more 
often reported by rural and Southeastern principals and less often by urban, 
independeiu, and Northeastern school principals, ,\bout four principals in 10 
arrange for new teachers to visit the classrooms of experienced teachers, a 
practice that is considerably more common in urban areas than elscwiicre. 



TABLE 60 

(Paraplirau'(l) lluiv ihiportant 
in tl\c preparation of the secon- 
dary iciiool teachers is course 
work in , , . 
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Opinions of princi|xils on the value of various courses in the preparation of 
secondary scliool teachers are sunnuarixed in Tablf 60 wvA in Table B60, 

These data indicate, first, an almost universal emphasis on preparation iti the 
subject being taught. Half the principals consider comse work in educational 
|3sycljology and instructituial technicpies to be *Very iiiiportant'\ history and 
philosophy of education are least often judged to be importatit in tlie prcpam* 
tion of teachers. Principals in tlie Soutlu»ast, as compared with priiicipals In the 
Northeast, attacli relatively more importance to courses iii the social context of 
American (education, in instructional teclmujues, in the history and philosophy 
of education, and in t(*sts and nu-asurements. Independent school principals, as 
comparted with public school principals, place more empliasis on preparation In 
liistory ami philosophy of education niul less emphasis on instructional tech* 
nitpies. M*he r(MSons for these differonces are hot iniinediately apparent. 
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Reactions to soino adclitioiial issues bearins on principals* percoptions of and 
relationships with tearhrrs arc smnniari/id in Taljlr 61 (see also Table R6I ). 
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Rraction to issues with respi 
to teachers. 
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TABLE 61 (Conld) 
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i@m€what more than half of the principals believe that good teachers are 
^^made^^ (i.e., they have learned to teach wei!) rather than "born" (training in 
ho\v*t©*teaGh iinnecessar>'). This view is curiously reversed in the Northeast and 
atiiong independent school principals, where more than half of the principals 
are^of the opinion that good teachers are "born/' 

Th^ majority of principals (slightly larger in the cities and in the Northeast) 
are of the opinion that there is no conflict between academic freedom for 
teachers and "good" education; 28% feel Uiere is a conflict. 

Slightly more Uian half of the principals would allow teachers on their own 
^ work actively as members of political parties in both national elections 
c. ' . tate and local elections. Geographical difTerences are negligible, but in* 
dependent school principals appear to be less permissive* 

Abotit three principals In four expect their teachers to live "more exemplary'' 
lives away from school than do nonteachersj an ejcpectation somewhat more 
often reported bv independent school principals and principals in the Southeast. 
About three principals In 10 believe that a policy regulating teacher smoking is 
fiecessaryj while about Tuur principals in 10 serve schools that actually have 
policies regulating teacher smoking. Policie-j regulating teacher smoking are 
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soinesvhat iiioro common in iiidopcnclent schools and iii Southeastern liigh 
schools. About one-third of the principals feel it is necessary to maintain SditiO 
degiee of social aloofnes'* from their teachers. 

Principals tend to be rather critical of the performance of substituto t^ach^rs; 
only 35% indicated that most substitutes employed in the past two yoars have 
done a i(ood job. Nationwide, the problem of substitute teachers appoars tO be 
a HM'ious one. Southern principals were particularly dissatisfied. 

On the matter of teacher salaries, in llie total sample* 26% felt that the tevol 
of teacher |jay in their districts was appropriate. Other data not shown in TMo 
fil indicate that of iho principals believed the salary level to be too low. 
Compared to urban principals (61% ), rural principals (78%) more frequeritiy 
fell that their teachers' salaries were too low, and Southeastern principals oft'Ott 
(86%^ reported that their teachers were ina(k'(|uately paid, 

Princi|)als are almost equally divided on the question of a silifla satei*y 
Schedide vs. a difleiential or multiple salary plan. When a diflorential saterf 
plan is tied to a system of ti-achei' ranks (e.g., master teacher, teachci-, asstetefit 
teacher) , only one out of four princi|)als (27% ) approves. This is an idea whifeh 
has been seriously discussed in only the last few years. 

A large majority (8f)%) of principals af?reee on the necessity for greiitet^ 
uniformity in secondary teacher certification standaids throughout the couniry. 
Forty-six percent of the princifjaLs indicated tliat the Federal goveniment shmikl 
take steps toward establishing (greater) uniformity in certification ^tandartlBi 

Data pertaining to the extent to which high sdiool teachers Hav(5 jobs ifi 
addition to their school jobs are presented in Table 62 (sec also Table Bi 
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Overall, the results suggest that \i) more than one-half of tlie schools hicidencc 
of teachers holding outside jobs is negligible (less than 1% of thc3 staff), 
"Moonlighting*' is somewhat more esctensively reported by principals of urban 
and Northeastern schools: it is relatively Irss frecjuently observed by Southeast^ 
ern principals and those serving independettt schools or schools with othef tlian 
a cornprehefisive program. 
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PrincipaIvS' opinions on the use of stanclardizecl examinations in certifying 
teachers are presented in Table 63 (see also Table B63). 
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TABU 63 

Uoiv lavorablc ivoutd you be 
hvaird a policy of a mh 

tlonal standardhed teacher exarn^ 
ifiation , a bask cntenon for 
i.ssuih^if secondary school leachmg 
crrlificates? 
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Only 23% of the principals would unqualifiedly support the use of national 
standardi^^^ed teacher examinations as a basic criterion in certifying secondary 
school teachers. Principals outside tlie Northeast and Southeast are the least 
sytnpafthetie. 



ImUfmUomt Innovations 

In th^ past several years, a great deal of interest in research and development 
hm focused on (1) new instructional techniques (e.g., team teaching, pro- 
gradied leaming), and (2) new and/or revised curricula (e.g., mathematics, 
biology). The reactions of high school principals to these innovations were 
assessed iflja number of questions. 

In Tablp 64 are data indicating the extent of involvement of the principals' 
schools inithese activities (see also Table B64). 

PartiGijlallon in tryouts of experimental curi icula, judging from the responses 
of tho pfincijpals, is remarkably extensive. Well over half of the pi incipals In the 
country (^82%) reported tryout of a new curriculum in mathematics during* the 
past three yoafs. The natural sciences and foreign languages are tlie subjects in 
whieli the principals frequently report experiiiiental involvement. Three out of 
10 of the principals reported that their schools had been involved with new 
English Curricula. In all six instances, experimental curricula were proportion* 
ally more prevalent in independent schools, in urban areas, and in the Northeast. 

More than Imlf of the principals reported an "accelerated*' curriculum in 
mathematics^ nearly 40% reported such a program in science, and somewhat 
more than a fourth reported accelerated curricula in one or more languages. As 
before, these special programs are much more frequently provided by schools 
In urban areasj in the Northeast, and by Independent schools. 

Approximately one principal in six reported the use of lay readers to assist 
teacherg of English composition— a practice of very recent vintage. The reason 
for the relatively greater use of lay readers in tlie Southeast is not immediately 



Overall^ 2?% of the principals reported that at least one course in their 
schools h beifig taught by means of programed instruction; 22% of the schools 
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New curricula and imirucUonal 
kchniques in the schooL 
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TABLE 64 (Contd) 



il'.rsT.ul t'/n ^ \Y".;. * r ' • L-/ . : ♦ 
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m^^ m\mnm to have al least 0m gouisc ka wliich imm tm^i^W^ is use^h md 
i2% of #ic piincii|wls reported at lesustt^ne coww being t«ight to mi^M e^ctent 
by tele\4isiw». Tvmw tearhimg and prmgrm'med iinstruction are mom ^qi'i©f?i#y 
reported by pHwipals in i?irban areas and in the Northeast, and television is 
liiore often reported to be an instruelioHal adjunct in the Southeast. 

The data im lable 65 (and in Table B63) bear on priiicipa'ls' opinioris a'bt)ut 
nifichine teaeWng or programed learning as itistructional aids in secondary 
schools. 
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How do you feel a<hout rmclUM 
iraclimg and /or pmgtaM&d Uam^ 
ifiji as an instructional adjunch 
in secondary schools? 



About as many principals are withholding judgment on machine teaching 
and programed learning as are e?<pressing opinions. Of those who express 
opinions about ''automated'' instructionj many more approve (39%) than dis- 
approve (i%). 

Table 66 presents j:)rincipals' opinions about the potential protnise of the new 
teaching technology (see also Table B66). 
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TAllLi 66 

//i jowr own o/yinion^ if school 
classes arc maintained al aboui 
their present size, do tcchnolo^U 
cal advances, such as lenc/iing b^f 
hold real promisc^for^im^^ 
proving the quality of education 
in secondary schools? 
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Principals are generally optimistic aljoiit the potential value of tho nesv, Iih 
siructional technology. About seven principals out of 10 bcjicve that this© 
niethods will make at least some inipro\ enient. Phis o|)tirnisin holds uniterrnly 
across all tlie subgroups. 

Table 67 (and Table B67) presents data about the extent of current im oi 
teaching machines. 
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Which of ihc follon in^ state- 
ments brsi diicribi's the current 
n$r of leaching machine^ in your 
school? 
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In view of the short time that teaching machines have been generally avziil- 
ali?, they are being used in a surprisingly large number of schools. About mvc 
high school in three is making at least some use of teaching machines, and in 
14% of the high schools they are being used regularly. There is little variatisn 
among the subgroups oh this matter. 

Principals' opinions oti the increasingly discussed idea of granting an "at* 
tendance diploma'* to students who are unable to tneet minimum standards are 
TABLE 68 suminarized iu Table 68 (see also Table B68). 

Rrgftrdless of circutnstance\ or 



do you think of the idea of a 
muliiplv-diploina or ''diploma and 
ceHificalc'^ plan whereby an at- 
tendance diploma or certificate 
Would be Miantrd to those stu- 
dents who have failed to achieve 
a minimum maslery of certain 
basic subjects? 
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The pliin of awartling an alteiidrince coi lificaie to students failing to master 
Wbjects is widely endorsed, with about seven principals in 10 favoring it, 
llflMively more rural anti Sontlieasiern principals endorsed the plan: relatively 
fcwer urban and Northeastern principals gave their approval, 

A# &istrvictional-organi/atii)nal concept with veiy broad implications, which 
has been discussed academically for many years but which lias come to public 
gfe^Wioft only very recently, is the notion of the •^nngiaded school/* ,An indica- 
liwn of the position of high school piincipals on this question is piovided in 
Table 69 and in Table B69, 



TABLE 69 



Re*t I Ml 
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Would you be in favor of some 
system of individualued ptomm 
lion (f^g,, on the bmis of axaniU 
nations) for your school fatimf 
than the. customary use of pa^^e 
placvmrnt and continuous pronw^ 
tion? 



Fust, it is of considerable interest thai 5% of the principals reported ".some 
system of individualized promotion, rather than the customary use of grade place- 
ment and continuous promotion'" already at their schools. It is also of interest to 
observe that principals of independent schools and those of schools ofl'cring 
other than a comprehensive program more often report the existence of such a 
procedure in their schools. The idea was supported by fully half of all the high 
scliool principals in tlie country. Geogiaphical clifTerences were negligible. 

The principals were asked for their estimates of the usefulness of educational 
and psychological research. Their responses are suintnarized in Table 70 and in 
Table B?0. 

Two-thirds of the principals indicated definite approval of **educational re- 
search," and another 28% reported qualified approval. With regard to "p.sy- 
cliological research/' 41% gas e tlie most favoiable response, and 46% selected 
the more qualified response. Subgroup variation was negligible. 
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TABLi 70 



What is your opinion about the 
general uselulncss of . . , 
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Standardized Teats in the Schools 

Simultaneous with their more extensive use in the schools^ standarcHzed tests 
of all kinds have become the object of increasing public criticism. Of rejovanciGf 
are the perceptions of high school principals of the role and value of stan- 
dardl'/ed testing in their schools. 

Much has been said about the impact of national tosting programs rotated to 
entrance to college on the high school and high school students. An in^i&atiort 
of the reactions of principals is contained ih tftbt^s Tl (see also Table BM), 
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jcfr^^m lixafnittniions and dollr^r 
Hn i ra n cc lixntn i nations on the 
inMructional pro})ram of Ameri- 
can uihools? 

A majority of principals holds generally favorable opinions about the ififlu- 
ence of nationwide testing prorrams in the schools; specifically, 50% say that 
the impact of these tests Is either ''desirable*' or '*very desirable.** Pfiftcipals 1r 
thd Southeast and principals of independent schools are somewlmt \mm favor- 
ably cHsposed than other principals. Only about one principal in considers 
the Influence of nationwide testing programs to be undesirable. 

The principals were also asked to what extent they have found standafdized 
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tests valuable in providing the school with necessary information about in- 
dividual students. *riir responses are in Table 72 cuul in Table R72. 
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TABLE 72 

/// (^(ih iaL li(fic rnhiablr harr 
you found staiularrUzcd tr.U.s to 
hf in providino (lie school ivilh 
tin kind of inlorniation it needs 
about indiridual students? 



There was alinost complete consensus on tlie usefulness of tests in helping to 
understand students. None (within rounding limits) of the principals considered 
standardised tests to be **of no value'' to the scliool in understanding individual 
Sludeuts, Four principals in 10 indicated that tests are **quite valuable" for this 
pufposb* Rural principals were slightly less positive than urban principals. 

Hie tlftU shpwn i» Table 73 (auc! in Table B73) summarize the attitudes of 
pri|tpi'p?ils pH the matter oif comnmnicatihg test scores to parents. 

Thirty-seveti percent of the principals believe that most parents should be 
told their child's IQ score. Fifty-seven percent would give IQ scores to parents 
**dfily In unusual cases*' or not at all. The situation is difTercht for achievement 
tests. Nine principals in 10 would tell most parents their child's scores on 
achievement tests^ and most test specialists are likely to agree with principals 
on this matter. Howeverj it is likely that test specialists would not be so en- 
thusiastic about giving parents their chikPs IQ scores. They woukl be par- 
ticularly critical of making it a "standard practice/' a policy which lO% of the 
principals endorsed. 
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Attitudes about communk 
test scores to parents. 
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TABLE 73 (Contd) 
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Local participation in nationwide testing programs requires considerable staff , 
and student time, often at the expense of other activities, Infoiination relevant 
to this problem is in Table 74 and in Table B74, 

About one-third of the principals (34% ) devote one day or less of their tim^ 
to nationwide testing programs, 24% devote two days, and the largest pfopof- 
tion, 42%, devote three days or more to these activities. It appears that nation* 
wide testing programs require slightly more time of independent school pfift- 
cipals and of principals in rural areas. 

School administrative personnel other than die principal are likely to bo eveft 
more involved in local administrations of national testing programs, tn fact, 
sevcMi principals in 10 report that a member of their administrative stafT ,^petld:s 
three full days oi* more in connection with nationwide testing activities. This 
proportioii is relatively larger in uihan areas and in the Northea.st, 

Teachers aie less frequently called upon to become involved in natiofiwidg 
test administrations. Most of the principals (62%) reported that an '^avofage" 
teacher devotes one day or less, and only about one principal in five fepofted 
teachers devoting as much as three days oi' more. There is very little vaHatbft 
among the subgroups, except that teachers in independent schools or in schobls 
offering other than a comj^rehensive program are more likely to be involved. 

One-quarter of the principals reported that one day or less is required for ''a 
typical senior high student who is going to college,'' Thirty-seven percent of the 
principals report two student days^ and 39% estimate that three days or more 
are giveti ovei* to nationwide testing piograms by college-bound students. Some^ 
what more student time goes into testing in the Northeast, possibly reflecting the 
influence of colleges in the area that (1) are very .^elective, and (2) require 
aptitude test scores for aclnusslon decisions. 
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TABLE 74 

(Paraphrased) In a typical 
school year, how much of the 
timr. of each of the lolloiving is 
spent in connection with national 
icslinif pfograms, such as National 
Merit Scholarship tests, American 
Clolleoc Testing Program tests, 
and College Entranc*' Examina^ 
tion Board tests: 
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The Principal's View of His Students 

Principals aie cliaiged with the education of youtli. The ways by which a 
princi|)al views stndents and relates to them are likely to be of considerable hli^ 
portant in his success as an educational leadei*. Many questions discussed iind^r 
other headings in this report revealed infoiniation about the principal's rela* 
tionshi[) uith siudents. For example, in discussing the work of the principals it 
waf» noted that ^he typical principal spent several hours each week working with 
students both with respect to discipline problems and other matters (sac Tabk 
82). Tins section concludes with a consideration of principals' responses to two 
questions focusing specifically on this relationship. 

Principals were asked for their opinions about the relative importance of 
**ability" and '*motivation" in detcnnining student achievement (grades). Their 
responses are sinnmarized in Table 75 and in Table Gl 13. 
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ability ar motiralion? 
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TABLK 76 



The most typical res|X)nse is for principals to say tliat motivation and ability 
are ' both about equally important" ; 44% of the priticipals indicated this 
ternative. There is a small difference between the i)roportion believing "abiHty'' 
to be more important (25%) and those believini; "motivation*' to bo felativdy 
more important (30% ). ''Motivation'* is construed as the more important fac- 
tor by 36% of the independent school principals, by 34% of the Northeastern 
principals, but by only 26% of tlie Soutlieastern principals. 
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Finally, in Tablo 76, data are pn^scntod which boar on the extent to which 
high scliool principals hokl an essentially nci'ativr view of youth (see also 
Table B76. 

Overall, slightly more than one-hall" of the principals indicated that the 
Socratic geiierali/ation (about (Ireeian children) applie*; to contemporary 
American youtli. Princi|.)als in small towns and rmal areas and of schools ofler- 
Ing other than a comprehensive program somewhat more often hold this view 
of contcniporaiy youth than do urban principals. 
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There are, of couise, large dilTorences <iiTiong the subgroups, TMc^ 
clifl'erences are corisideiable, as expected. High schools in the fffii^^^ Jl^f 
often have fulhime assistant principals than do high schools else^kw^i r 

Table 80 preseiits data about the numbiT of nontGaehing porMjiiji^^^ 
principars stafl*. Difleiences auiong the subgroups in the data p^^||t|j^^ 
differences in average school size (see Table BBO) . Overall, the 
of nonteaching employees is about three. ; / v £ 
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Z^iif/tii aii^ Attiviiim ot the Primipat 

The next S( ies of data concerns the actiial work of the prineipaL 
considered is the length of the principars work week (Table 81)* 



During the school yvnr, on 
the average hoiv many hours a 
Wi^ek do you work at your job 
as a principal? 
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The median work week is about 54 hours. Tjiis does not appear tg 
with the classification categories of Table 81. If there are any d 
are In the direction of longer work weeks for some urban and 
school principals. Data shewn in Table B81 i^uggest that principals of 
schools work longer hdurs than principals of smaller schoolsi 
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ii prosents information about tlie amount of time devoted to various 
^WgM'fig activities iiihorent in the principalship. 

?lm Inibimtion in this table provides a rougli overall picture of the relative 
M(?i{!ms # tiine spent on various activities. Administrative planning alone and/ 
•©l^>i*h Slib@p?linate administrators is the single most time-consuming activity, 
f0lb\v6d by (I) meetings witli students on matters other than discipline, 
(1) >vwk with individual teachers regarding their teaching proficiency, (3) 
pB^t^ifigs wth teachers on matters of curriculum or instruction, and (4) cor- 
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TABLE H 

H'f^ itfowY^i //Av? to ohMin a pic^ 
ture of some of the Mtids # 
livities in which you Uwo'kjmi: 
during a ''typical" s^hmt fmfy 
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your time that goes iftli) iimli 
activity. Using the iiU0fmiii)0^ 
provided^ indicate (Im QppMi^ 
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Additional tneahing accrues to these data when presented iii'ljim ^n| # 
percentages of principals, by subgroup, devoting more than 6% Ih^f 
to each of the activities. In view of the average work week of tm 'piMf^f 
6% o( his tiine would represent about tliiee liours per week, Althoygh affeil^ 
this is perliaps a ttieaningf ul separation of tlie iuore time-demali#M|- "^^"^^ 
less time-demanding activities of the principal (sec Tables 83 mi 
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TABf.E 83 (Conld) 



Ri«;Ke« iifjj {.he piorortion of prAncHisas choosing aUerntttlvo* l}» (7-5*)* 'j, 
(I0n.?.i), (IVIH^), i, (iC.l3^), a, nnd or more). 



It should be noted tl 
vvwk week \vas desoted 



at 43% of the principals said that 6% or more of their 
to activities not covered by the specified alteinativcs in 
the questionnaires. Inspection of dirfej'CMices across subgroups suggests that a 
major underlying factor afTectIng tliese differences is the si?.e of the high school, 
f here m% in addition dilTerciices between public md independent schools that 
mmot be explained iSy school si>^e alone. Independent school principals seem 
to be more involved ^vith meetings wltli parents, laymen, and students. They 
sera to spend more tiine in concf^pondence and in private thought and rcHec* 
lion, Other differences between .the work of the hidependent and the public 
school prineipals can, perhaps, lie understood best as the effect of the smaller 
ayerdge sl^^e of independent schools. 
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Data showing the telationsliip botwecn the prhicipals* activities ancl 
size are presented in Table 84. 
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tewirks.' IShtrl«6 ara th« percent of prA^oiH^i^ clj 
aUeviiotlvoa k {lh<jl)i ^ (ia^l2'^)j g (i^^ 
3 {X /fi'lilp) } and ^ X'tTi^h OP moi-?i). 

Activities to which siibstantially more pfinclpab in large higli %^\\mk ^mM 
small high scliools devote more than 6% of their tiine are admtetet»^^^^^^^^^^ 
ning alone and with subordinates^ fneetings with groups uf teaeh# w^fe 
to eiirrlculuni or instruction^ meetings witlt individual teachers m|r6et tg. 
their teaching proficlencyj nieetings with parent^ meetings withi(5lhw tefrrmfis 
afid participation in professional groups* Activity to which subkaiitW^^^^ WpfU 
principals of small higli schools devote h% or more of their timfc MS ^te 
teaching, supervision of eMtra-cur\icular activities^ and testing activitte < 



A strong suggostion that principals of snuill high schools, typically located in 
Sfliail twn and mral streas, cai ry substantial teaching responsibility is provided 
by thcj data in table 85 (and B85) , 
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TABLE 8S 



Do 3'o// do any ((*avhing (other 
than occasional suhstltuUnM)? 



if^flll M^W 0robl€nis in the Principnhhip 

fersons in position may enconntcr difTicuUies in attempting to achieve the 
©yeftfefvcS they set foi* themselves. In order to e?^plore sonie of the sources of 
psbto xkH confront piincipals, the questioniiairos included several items 
. wWgl^ 2i«kat Ihti respondents to indicate whether a specified state of afTaii s had 
a "r©adblock,'* in the sense of interfering with the accomplishment of their 
.@li|petiv^s» 11ic> I espouses are shown in Table 86 (see also Table R86) , 

I'h tW^^^ table are percentages of principals indicating a given factor to 
%% \mlBx or niinoi* "loadblock/* Lack of money was recogni/ed -as a 

felMl of g^iwie raadhlock and was not included among the alternatives, Varia- 
ttefl in thl^ ability and dedication of teachers, itisnfflcient physical facilities, time 
Wk;§fi by adrnifii^ details, and (general) lack of time are the most fre- 
wmwly ra®6iied foadblocks. 
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TABLi 



/if'/o«» are listed Several fadofs 
which could be comidemi ns 
"wadblocks^^ pN'uenling pfimh 
pals frofn doing the job they tvmM 
like to do. Using the lliue dUn 
natives below^ indicnie whelhm 
each factor has or has n§t^ bmm 
a "roadblock/* on doing whnl 
you ivould like to ham dmm shm 
you assumed your prmmt prumU 
7). 



9B 



Southeastern principals, as compared with principals in othor roglSRii /ffiSM 
frequently mention lack oi district- wide flexibility, lack of funds Im a^lpiM^ 
mental activities, quantity and quality of teaching stafl', and la^j^k ^f 0i^il^3S^tJ3fe|: 
office help as major or minor roadblocks. Principals of independ^itt S^jp^fe jfe 
frequently tlian others report difficulty with lack of distriGt^H^d^^imSrifyl^ 
teacher tenure, superintendents who fail to measure up, coinputery a^l^ii^B^WSv 
laws, and defective conununication among district administrative lOv^t^lt 
of these differences may be attributed to the irrelevance of the qwt^ifeiiS fcp: 
independent school situation. 

The tradition of American public education is one of decoi^ti-#i0liittett 
local control — and sensitivity to local influenci?. Data in Table 87 (sMafso l^ij^^^^^ 
B87) show the extent to which several kinds of interest groups, ^?^t0f^ It^p^ 
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schools, arc soon by principals as exci ting piessure in order to eflcct certain 
ehanges in the operntion of ilioir scliools. F^^ntrics in this talkie aie the pcicent 
ot priftcipnls who reported either 'stiong or IVcciuciU piessure," or ^'occasional 
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TABLE m 

Below are listed smmfti kkiM 
^ individuals or gronps 
to the schools whica via^ h4m 
sought successfully or wrmw&m^ 
fully to bring about Gefi0l 
changes in the ofmatimi 0f f^iii^f 
school. II sing the thfee 0v^ritk^ 
tives prouideH, ihdM0^n t^m 
strength or ext^it of kfkiwtim # 
h interest ^n yoiif sefiodl in 
the past two yiars. 
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TABLE 88 

Do you jnd Ihai you, as pfifh 
cipal, shouid have greater conlfol 
ihim you presently have over par- 
mini behntnor ns it relates to 
school problems (c.n.^ the conduct 
of a child of a given parent)? 



or moderate |)rrssiiri'/' Bimcipals most iVequently rf|)Oi't piessiiros hmWi **Crti^W- 
or paient jfioups (other ihm 'V\thlrtir-iiiiiKl(?cl persons*' Is SCHj^iid- 

most Irequeivtly incntioiied source of oxtei'nal pressiii'c. About 46% ^| th& prfjli 
ripals indicated that colleges and nnivcrsitios had exeited iitilv^^iiMi^^ll^ 
ofteri-inentioned sources of influence were "religious groups" (niip^'i^^^^ -0^ 
the principals), those **concerned witli testing programs'' (33%), ''^IteM 
papers'' (31%), "automobile associations, insurance companies^ ete. feoWjefh!: 
ing driver education" (31%), and those **seeking to iniplemaW #0 tj^ft^fil^ 
mendations of Conant, the Roekefeller Report, Rickovei*, cte.^' ^1*^ i^iiblc^i; 
source of pressure least fiequently repoited (5%) is "local labor @!'§#lirtEl^'*^ I 
Regardless of the alternatives that were suggested, the indajteilltMil Ifelit^^^^ 
principals uniformly reported less frequent attempted inflii^ie fe^^ 
groups. DifTeirences among othoi* subgroups ifidicate that spofts*fis|l}0jil jl^gtiiBRs 
have less frequently sought to utnueiice principals in urban areas, te lfe jferll^^^ 
east, and in private scliools. Right-wing pressures are relatively n#i'6 tft#^^^^^^^^ 
countered In areas other than the Northeast. The hiflueitce of st^ie e^lttigj^ # 
universities \m been felt least frequently in independeiU schda^ls Msl 1e tto 
Nortlieastj but most freqiiently in tlie West. People concerned at^irt 
programs liave been most often encountered in the West. "CHi'^efl 0r pft^e^ 
groups (othei* than tlie PTA;*' and "religious grotips" appear to b;^ nWv^ ait*to 
in the West tlmn in the East. 

An indication of the desire on the part of principals for greater itttefip® 
over parents is given in Table Hl\ and in Table 1188. 
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Overallj one4hlrd of the principals feel tliat they sliould havo greal^f mfi^ 
tfol tlmn they fjrescntly have over the behavior of parents as It m\^im ^ 
school problems. This belief is more often characleristle of principal 0f sffiaif 



tOSVn and rural high schools, where nearly foiir out of 10 prhiclpals indicate 
a dtesire for greater influence over parental behavior relating to the ediica^ 
t'ldtt qI th^^lr children, and less often cliaracieristic of principals ol independent 



Primlpals wijrc also asked about public accusations of anti-Americanism 
0r te'H ©f patriotism on the part of staff nienibcrs. Table 89 contains these 
results (see also Table B89. 
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In the past two yod/rs 
there been any inddmis lokof^: 
individual citizens or -^Oii^'' 
citizens have becmm jW^^Wip'^vi^ 
angry about alleged '■^M^In^^^^^^:^^ 
icanism'^ or ^Hack of f&Mkkkffj^'^ 
on the part of sorm tmfii^&^fS'^f^-'^ 
your staff? r--^^^ 




Wiih bMt^r than nine oat of 10 principals reporting no difficulties of this 
BM^lNrP^^^^ speakinc. the problem of alleged "Un-Aniericanisin" on the 
mejtlbfers of tlieir stafls would not appear to be a severe one for prin- 
h. lit aite^lutS' nurnbcrs, however, there have probably been close to 1^000 
. S^tf^fg iMiillgilits of such probleins in the past two years, which inay be df 

. Iftfefe 06 (and Table B90) presents analogous data on the question of 
wheilWf> Ifi the past two years, there have been incidents in which citi55ens 
k^m sdtight to censor pardcular books assigned by meinbers of the principal's 
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total ^'^^ /^^^^ '^^^ f(^^fSi knm 

there been any inckknis mlmw 
individud citimin m grmips i^i ''^M 
cilizehs sought to bflhg jmssm^ ■ "^'^ 
to by!ar on you in regurd to l0r^ o3 
ticutnr books held to be ifi^f^pm^ 
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The data suggest that assigntmnt of particular books is sotnewfiat ino^e 
efl^n a tmm for public concern than/ is alleged anti^AiiiericanisnL Alfnost 
tsm out of five principals report citi?,Bli apprehension about reading assign^ 
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ments. Again, however, the fact of the absohitc number of ilmu Q^U^VMi^^^ 
may be of some interest. There was a slight tenclency for proportiahally iti&rjj 
such incidents in urban areas. 

Inteinational ciicurtistanccs represent another general sourer 5>f 
on Arnei ican secondary education. Table 91 contains responses to a 
about the existence of **crash programs'' which could be attributesi j^^ffij^^^ 
alleged Soviet scientific and technological advances (see also TablK ftll). 
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About one*C|uarter of the principals report that Soviet advaWis 
to curriculum revisions'. The proportion is somewhat highci' in tlij ioS^iM^IJ^i 
but is notably less in independent as compared to public schooife • 

Compensations ift the Pf imipatship ^ 

An iiiiportant question in understanding a professional fl^l|i fea^ 
with the hatuie of its compensations. What are tlie satisfactkHs :fri||ft 
lead one to entering the occupation in the first place, ahd theh it@ sjlSy ©fila 
having entered it? The ne?(t group of tables is conc<jrnecl with variWs as^^JI 
of the "job satisfaction*' of high school principals. 

Tab!': 92 suinmarizes tlie answers to a question aimed at **job sftifefaitlett^' 
vei) broadly conceived (see also Table B92). 
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if you had your life to live 
over, would you choose educa-- 
lioncd adnmhlralion as a career? 
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Sikty percent of the principals gave an unqualified **yes'' to this qif^tte. 
Satisfaction by this deflnition is somevvlidi greater in urban ar^as l|jftH Ift 
.^rnall town and rural areas, witli little regional variation. About 
roughly one out of si^^ eMpressed definite disenchafitmanf. 

Degree of satisfaction with the respondentls present prlncipalsllii|? Is Stig?» 
gosted by the data in Table 93 (see Table B93 also). This table pfMea ^ 
formation regarding some* of the kinds of assignments in the edtiMtioRal 
coftimunlty to which current principals aspire* 
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TA»L® 08 

Do hope to move on (mn 
lually to (inothcr position in til 
rd Hcational commmiity? 



BEST copi mmm 



In the total sample, about three pi*iiu:ij)al.s in 10 aic unequivocally sat* 
with their present position in the sense of* having no plaiis to move on 
to aiiotjier position- the proportioii higher among urban principals. Another 
i5% of the total an* uncertain. 

Of ihoso desiring to move to another assignineiit, the position most tre^ 
quently indieated is a superintendency. Principals in small towii and rural 
areas more frequently have this particular ambition. The ne!<t most frequent 
liitention Is a move to a prhicipalship h\ a larger school district. Principals 
In small towii and rural areas more fre(|uently aspire to tliis type of position 
alsd. Fise perceiU of tlie principals would like to rettun to teaching, and 
4%. hope to move to a position in a college or university. Apparently, many 
of the avenues of position mobility are not as available to the independent 
school priucipals as to the public scliool principals. The inost frequo^ntly 
cohtemplated clumge for him is to return to teaching. 

Among the inore tangible comi)ensalions in any occtipation are the luonetafy 
ones, Salary data are rej)orted in Table 94 (see also lable H94). 

The median .salary of the total sample of principals is about $8400. The 
concentration of city stliool prlficipals at the lower eKtreme is a reflection 
of the large number of religious sdiools incltided in this category; the prin* 
cipals are members of religiousi orders atid receive little or no salaty. A 
large propDrtion (59%) of the independent scfiool principals report a salary of 
less than $6000 per year. Salaries are rela:tively higher in the cities and in 
the Northeast atul are relatively lower in rural areas and iti the Southeast. 
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What is yoitr cnn\'nt annual 
S^kty as a principal? 
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Data presented in Table 95 (and in Table B95) indicate the oHti^li^f !|[^ 
practice of basing the principals' salaiies on an inde* ratio above tliiil l^lglte 
of teachers in th^'ir schools who have masters degrees. \ 



IS 95 

Is your salary based on an 
index ratio abooe the salary of a 
leacher in your school who has 
a Master's deuree? 
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Tlu: salaiies of approxlinately oiie-third of the principals in 
States are deterniined by sucli an hidex ratio. Tlie proportion @f plfig^fe 
with an index ratio salary is much higher in the Southeast, where $|i 
53% of the principals is govesned by such a policy. In the Morllr&altj W^l 
especially in independent schools, tlie practice is proportionally tmtk 1m 
prevalent. ^ 

Type and length of contractual aiiangernent are rehivafU comWi3rati@M§* 
Data bearing on this matter are in Table 96 (.^ee Tabte B96 als®). 

Nei-ly lialf o*' tlie principals iti the total sample have only a m&f^0t 
contract, Compared to urban principals^ slighily more than twicu at mWi 
rural principals (lave one-year contracts. Principals of indepeftd^l seh@sis 
tend to be appoif^ted for longer contracts (0 or more >^*ars} aiid to 
with Indefinite o4 no contractual arrangements. Tenure arrangements are mi 
among indepeneient schooi principals* 

Overatlj one out of five principals iias tenure. Proportionally^ ahttost twko 
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TABLE 96 

For hoiv many yaars is your 
fnrsinit appointment? 



as many uibaii principals as rural |)i'inripals have lennre, Tlie legibnal diflei- 
ences arc even more pionounced; tenure appointments are relatively rare 
for principals in the West. 

How do principals |jerceive their social class position? The results for 
a fivc*\vay bieakclown are given in Table 97 and in Table B97, 
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TABLE 9? 

To what social class in this 
country do you feel you belong 
(e.g., nnddle class, upper class, 
or working class)? 



The overwhelming majority (87%), of American high school principals 
consider tliemselves to be eiiher the middle class or the upper niiddle class. 
In view of tlieir predominantly working class background.s (tlie cliief occu- 
pation of the fathers of 59% of the principals was either farmer or laborer, sec 
Table 7), the jiresent middle class stattis of jnany principalr> is likely to repre* 
sent a substantial occupational cotfjpensation. There is relatively little variation 
among the subgroups of principals in regard to tlicir social class klentification. 

For individuals in most professions, an important question is whether they 
are accorded the status and prestige to whicli their education, training, and 
work apjjear to thein as just. Table 98 (and Table H98) Indicates the pro* 
portion of principals (1) who feel tluit lack of appropriate professional status 
and prestige is a .serious problenij and (2) wlio think that tlie NASSP should 
be coticerhed with tlie professional status of principals to tlie ei^tent of taking 
additional steps to ensure tliat its meinbers are accorded tfie appro])riate 
prestige. 
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TABLi 98 

There has been concern ex- 
prmad by some principals that 
# general principals are not ac- 
corded the professional status and 
prestige to which they are prop- 
erly entitled by virtue of educa^ 
\ tioH) training, and the work they 
d;o. 
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One-third of the principals in the United States agree Uiat not beuig 
accorded appiopriate professictiial status and prestige represents a soiious 
problem. Tliis is a particularly impoitant problem in the Southeast and ill 
small town and rnial areas. Indi'i)endent school principals less frqqnently 
voice agieement with such a concern. Over half of the principals in tlic 
United States feel that the NASSP shoiiild take additional steps to lielp bring 
about appropriate r(?cognitioii of principals. OveJ'all, the results presented 
in Table 98 suggest that difficulties in securing proper professional status 
and prestige arc an important source jf dissatisfaction for principals. 

In order to assess tlie role of certain less tangible professional compen- 
sations, principals wxM*e asked the extent to which the following characteristics 
are associated wiUi their principalship: job secmity, opportunity to be helpful 
to other people, prestige, opportunity foi' independent tliought and acUDn* 
and self-fulfillment. These results are jiresented in Table 99 (see also Table B99) . 



TABLE 99 

The next five questions pertain 
to your job as it actually is, not 
hotu you think it should be. 
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TABLE 99 (Conid) 
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The data show that about half of the priticipals indicated that tlieir job 
provided thein with considerable or very niucli job security; over tW0*tliir4s 
said that their job provided thein with cotisiderable or very much opportunity 
to be helpful to other people; oiie-half reported that their job piovided thmw 
with considerable or very much prestige; and slightly less than half reported 
that their priticipalship provided them with considerable or very mucli oppor* 
tunity for indepctident thought and action or self^fulfillment. Principalships 
in independent schools, in urban areas, and in the Northeast appear to provide 
satisfaction along these five dimensioiis to a considerably greatei' extetit than 
elsewhere. 

Table 99 sliould be hiterpreted in the light of tlie data presented in 
Table 100. 1'he prhicipals were asked to report their beliefs about whi?t their 
job should provide them (see also Table BlOO). 

Accordiiig to the data presented in Table 100^ 75% of the principals feel 
that tlieir jobs should provide them corisiderable or very much job security | 
i\0% believe that their job should provide them considerable or very much op- 
portunity to be helpful to other people; 72% believe that tlieif job should 
provide Uiem considerable or very mucli prestige; 83% feel that tlieir Job 
should provide thetn considerable or very imicli opportunity for Independent 
thought and action: and 86% believe that their job should provide them con* 
siderable or very much self^fulfillment. 



Coniparison of the two tables implies that principals feel that they should 
Ijc receiving somewhat more along each of these satisfaction dimensions 
than is actually provided. The discrepancy between the ideal and the actual 
Job seems to be largest for self-fulfillment and smallest for the opportunity 
to be helpful to other people. 

Differences between independent and public school principals suggest that 
the former desire job security less and opportunities to help others and self- 
fulfUlnient inore. These difTeienccs, peiliaps, reflect the values of the large 
pi'oportion of principals in this category who servo religious affdiated schools. 
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TABLE 100 



The next five questions per" 
tain to your job as you think it 
should be, not necessarily as it 
actually is. 
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Civic and Professional 
Activities of Principals 



tttmivenmt of the Principal in the Civic and Social Life of the 
Comfnunity 

in order to cleteriiiinc the degree to which principals participate in the 
organizational life of the coniniunity, they were asked how many civic and 
political orgaiii/ations and in how many .social or avocational organizations 
they presently hold membership. Data for civic organization membership are 
prosentod in Table 101, and data for social avocational organization member- 
ship in Table 102 (see also Tables BlOl and H102). 
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TABLE 101 

In lioic many civic and politi- 
cal organizations (c^*^ Chamber 
of Comnirrcr) do you presently 
Jiold uunnbership? 



Principals appear to be considerably more interested in civic and political 
organizations than they are in social or avocational groups. Twenty-seven 
per ccht of the principals belong to no civic organizations, while 43% belong 
to two or more such organizations. Fifty per cent of the principals belong to 
no social or avocational organizations, and only 19% belong to two or more 
such groups. Except for diflerenct^s between independent and public school 
principalSj there is relatively little variation among the subgroups with respect 
to membership in voluiuary organiziitions. Independent school principals terid 
hot to hold Uiembership in civic, political, social or avocational organizations. 
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TABLE i02 

//( how many social or avoca* 
tional organizcuiuns (e.g.) Country 
Club) do you prvavutly hold nwm- 
bi'iship? 
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TABLE 103 



Professional Activities of the Principal 

In addition to the long work week and heavy on-the-job responsibilities^ 
many high school principals sec fit to participate in the activities of pro- 
fessional organizations and to devote time to professional selMmprovamont 
activities. Relevant data are presented in Table 103 (see also Table BIDS), 
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in the past two years, 76% of the principals have attended a state-wide or 
national meeting of secondary school principals, and over half report that 
titey have participated extensively in the activities of professional organizations, 

With re|ard to professional improvement, 59% of the principals indicate 
extensive participation in workshops or educational conferences in the last 
two years, 40% have nudicd extensively through higher educational institu- 
tions^ nearly a third have traveled professionally outside of their districts, 
m4 nearly a quarter report extensive involvement in educational research, 

How do high school principals understand the idea of a profssion (and 
af professional)? In one questionnaire, principals were asked whether five 
dleifient$ of a definition of a professional apply to high school principals, 
Irhe five qualities were knowledge, dedication to one's job, dedication to 
hufnan betterment, cthicality, and concern for the well-being of the profession. 
Data are reported in Table 104 (see also Table B104), 
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The fliajority (77%) of the principals were of the opinion that all five 
suggested qualities of a professional person either apply or should apply to 
scondary school principals, Sinall departures from ufianimity resulted for 
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^'knowledge" and '*etliicality/' The later might possibly reproscht a preferetiGe 
for a code ol* ethics other than the NEA's, High school principals, almost 
to a man, do considei* themselves to be professionals. 

Principals were also asked which of these qualities is most in evidence 
and which is least in evidence among secondary school principals, Thoy W0r^ 
also asked to give their opinions regarding which of the qualities the NASSP 
has been most successfid in encouraging and which it has been least succfi»ssfiii 
in encouraging in its membership. These data are reported in Table 105 (see 
Table B 105 also). 

Principals are of the opinion that, of the alternatives provided, **dedicatiori 
to one s job" is the quality most in evidence among secondary' school princi* 
pals as a whole; and **dedication to human betterment" is thought to be the 
next most evident quality. On the other hand, **concern for the woll-being. of 
the profession" is held to be the least evident quality, with "ethicality" tho 
next least evident quality. Principals feel that the NASSP has been most mm- 
cessful in encouraging **concern for the well-being of the profession" among its 
membersiup and least successful in encouraging ethicality or adherence to a 
code of ethics among its membership. There is little variation among sub^ 
groups of principals in their opinions about the principalship and about the 
NASSP in relationship to' a five-postulate definition of a profession. 
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Appendix A 
Im Questionnaire 



in planning this research program on the principalship, an NASSP Committee 
on the Study of the Secondary School Principalship decided that the first stiep 
Would be to survey all senior high school principals in the United States through a 
mailed questionnaire. Two reasons for including all of the senior high school princi- 
pal iii the survey were ( 1 ) to provide an opportunity for all senior high school 
principals to participate in the study, and (2) to broaden the scope of the study 
by subdividmg the total group of principals and sending each subgroup a different 
questiohnaire. By dividing the total population into subgroups on a random basis, 
it was possible to increase tlie total number of questions asked without creating a 
burden lor any one participant and still to obtain responses to each question from 
a sample sufficiently large to draw dependable conclusions. 

Initial planning for this study was done jointly by members of the ETS stafF 
arid tha NASSP Committee on the Study of the Secondary School Principalship. 
Questionnaires were to be designed to include items falling into four broad cate- 
gories^ (1) questions providing a background of information concerning training, 
career patterns^ and demographic circumstances of principals; (2) questions covering 
facets about the salary, working conditions, and role of the principal; (3) questions 
having to do with secondary school administration as a profession and career; and 
(4) quistioiis providing data about the opinions of principals concerning a number 
of adueational issues having broad educational significance. 

Prelifniiiary forms of the questionnaires were then developed^ with some Hems 
east ifi multiple-choice format, and .others, for which it was difficult to anticipate 
appropriate response categories^ cast in a free^response format. In the spring of 
1963j tha preliminary questionnaires were pretested with a group of 236 principals, 
each of whai^i had gained recognition for leadership in his state and/or the national 
organisation. They were asked to answer the questions, make suggestions as to 
how aach question rtiight be improved, and suggest new questions that would tap 
Important areas mt covered by the questionnaires/ 

Oa the basis of the pretesting, questions were revised, ambiguous items were 
eliffiinated, new questions were written, and in order to make use of efficient elec- 
tronic data processing procedures, all questions were e^^pressed in multiple-choice 
format. The final set of questions was then organized into five forms of the question-* 
naire^ each consisting of 125 questionsi There was some overlap in the questions 
included in the five forms. Specifieallyj 54 questions were common to all forms, 
10 questions appeared on four of the forms, 5 questions on three of the forms, 18 

^ Thii pm df tha ^tudy wai directad by Donald MilU. 
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questions on two of the forms, and 264 questions on only one foiiw. ThUlj 3M 
difFerent questions were asked of principals in the five forms. All questions weri 
answered on a separate answer sheet. 

In November 1963, every senior high school principal in the Unilid ItltlS Wtl 
mailed one of the five different forms of the questionnaire. To insure thft i^#h 
form would be completed by a representative group, the five sampbs W$W llfilMfi' 
with respect to state, by dividing the schools in each state intq spiril^d iflhj 
sending one of the five forms to the principals of each fifth of the sffhMis in tfe^t 
state. This procedure insured that there were no regional biases with respect ^5 
which principal received which form. 

The sui*vey documents included a questionnaire, an ahswer shi§% z pirepiiM 
return envelope, and a letter from Ellsworth Tompkins, Executive Secretary of tfee 
NASSP, which described the project briefly and requested the principal V cooperitipn^^ 

The instruction page and a typical page of one of the questionnaire forsis af€ a 
part of this appendix. 




NATIONAL ASSCX2IATI0N OF SECONDARY- SCHOOL PRINCIPAl-S 
STATUS SURVEY OF THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 



BackK round and Ptrectlona for Complecing This Queacionnaire 



PURPOSE 

AmieriGah high achooU are fulflUinK an Increasingly vical funccion In the lift; of the nation. In order thai ihe 
r^aponlllslllilea which go with chls vital function may be met adequately, there la a need for aa much knowledge aa 
j^ssibie about all the important characteristics of American high schools. Since the principal is certainly one of 
the most inriuentlal persons In determining the quality of education provided by a high school, there is also a 
critical need for aa much information as possible about the characteristics of the American high school princlpalshlp. 
To aid in meeilng this need, the National Association of Secondary School Principals, In cooperation with Educational 
Testing Service, ia condueiing b survey of all American senior high school principals. This queaiionnalre, in which 
you are asked a variety of questions about your background, working conditions, and opinionB, is a part of this survey. 
YOUf answers and the answers of other principals will he combined to obtain comprehensive descriptions of the senior 
hlglt school principal ship. In order that these descriptions may be as accurate as possible, it is essential that you 
complete the questionnaire. 

HOW THE RESULTS WILL BE REPORTED 

In reporting the results of this survey, only statistical summaries of the responses of groups of principals will 
be citedi In no case will the answers of an individual be singled out. All Individual answers will be held In strict 
confidence. You are urged, therefore, to make every answer a sincere one. 

DIgJIgtlgNS 

1. All aiiawers are to be recorded on the separate answer sheet. Make no answers or marks In the queaiionnalre 
booklet. U$e any type of soft lead pencil. If you erase, do so completely. Do not use an Ink or bail point pen. DO 
NOT FOLD THE SEPARATE ANSWER SHEET. — ^ ^ ^ 

2. In the upper left -hand corner of the answer aheet your COOTROL NUMBER is printed. Under each of the five 
digfta is a column of ten boxes numbered 1, 2, etc. Co down the column under the first digit, locate the box labeled 
wUh the corresponding digit, and blacken that box. Do the same for the remaining four digits. 

3* There are several different forms of this quettlonfiaire^ You are completing Form 2. Pleaoe blacken the box 
numbered 2 in the space where "GRID YOUR FORM NUMBER IN tHE APPROPRtATE BOX*' la printed on the 
questionnaire. Next write the number 2 In the space where you are asked to write the form number of the questionnaire 
to which you are responding. 

4« Each question In the bodklei Is accompanied by a number of possible answers. You are to mark your aniwer by 
biackenlng the box corresponding to the alternative you choose, tn order to make this procedure clear, please 
answer the following example question. 

EXAMPLE: Which form of the princlpalshlp questionnaire are you completing? 

L Form 1 4. Form 4 

2. Form 2 5. Form 5 * 

3. Form 3 



Si the number above each aet of boxes liidicatea which questiofi tn the test booklet these jpartieuUr bdftu ire intended 
to and^er. Be sure thia number always is the same as the number of the question in the test booklet which you are 
ahiiwering. 

6i Mafk only Ofl^ iniwer for (.ach question. Regardless of the number of choices available for particular queatlons, 
you Are to mfifk ^ly^oBje alternative. 

7i You Should and«»ef ej^tfyj|uejLUgft « Pay close attention to the virioua sp^ui directions throughout the Quefliion^ 
nilre« It li in the natufe of qtiestiaSflalrea d thla aoH that for some quearions none o^ the ilterndlives provided will 
aof red^mi exactly to your pAit ditudtidA of your present point of view, in theie cades* mark the alternative which 
coffij^s^cLgsM to the answer you would like to glve^ 

8i When ya^ are finished make ceHaifi there are no stray marks on the answer sheeL TIm^ must be no marks 
ethef than th ojt IMte ansjtex teiej except for the place where you wrote your form numK?r 

9* Pim^ your completed answer sheet, ufifolded in the postage paid return envelope which has been providcdi and 
return It to litdu^ational Testing Servicei 

thank you in advance for youf cooperation in this important survey. 



Since you are completing Form 2, your answer sheet should look like this: 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY- SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
STATUS SURVEY OF THE SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALSHIP 



1. Are you a member of the National Assoclatton of 
Secondary School Principals? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No, but I have been in tlie past 

(3) No* and I never have been 

2. Which of the following population categories best 
ctedcrihes tiie location of the senior high school of 
whicii you are principal? 

(1) City of more than l|500|000 population 

(2) City between 250,000 and 1,499.999 population 

(3) Urban area between 5.000 and 249.999 popula- 

tion 

(4) Small town below 5,000 population 

(5) Rural 

3. Which of the following categories best describes 
tiie senior high school of which you are principal? 
Ciiooae only one answer. 



(1) Public 

2) Parochial or diocesan 

3) Private, religious affiliated 

4) Private, not religious affiliated 
(5) Other 



4. Which of the following types best describes the 
senior high school of which you are principal? 

(1) General comprehensive high sciiooi 

(2) Voeational lilgh school 

(3) Academic or college preparatory high school 

only 

(4) School for the handicapped 

(5) Other 

Si the residences in the aren served by the senior 
high school of which you are pi^itlRcipal are best 
described as pfimirlly : (Choose only one answer) 



(i) 

1) 
3) 
4) 
(5) 
(6) 

'1 
(8) 

(9) 



E)tpendive private homes 
Mcxlerat^^ priced homes 
Low^Goat homes 
High rental aj^aftmehta 
Low to moderite rental apartments 
Low income Areas 
About equally d^fimenti and homes 
Parmer owhcHl or tenanted 
Students are resident mudents cannot 
estimate 



Qu e s tions 6 and 7_: The next two questions concern 
g^Oj^rapHicll region. The states to be Included In 
each region in answering these two questions are 
indicated below. 

A* Njew gngiandj Connecticut, Maine. Massachu^ 
setts. New HarnpiiUie. Rhode Island. Vermont. 

B. MJdeMti Delaware. District of Columbia. Mary- 
land, hiew^ersey. New Yorlc. Pennsylvania 

^* Sojithgaati Alabama. Arkansas. Florida. 
Georgia. Kentucky. Louisiana. MIsslasippii North 
Carol ina* South Carolina. Tennessee. Virginia. 
West Virginia 

0* MLqweat; Illinois. Indiana. Iowa. Kansasj 
Michigan. Minnesota. Missouri. Nebraska. North 
Dakota. Ohio, South Dakota. Wisconsin 

SoMthwest ; Arizona. New Mexico. Oklahoma. 

Texas 

F* RocJ^y Mountains : Colorado. Idaho. Montana. 
Utah. WyOmihg 

G. Flir Weat: California. Nevadai Oregom 
Waihlngtoh 

H. N6n*contiguou8_8tatefli Alaska. Hawaii 
I . Other; GUani, Puerto Rico, etc. 



6, In which geographical region la your high school 
located? 

(1) New England 

(2) Mideast 

(3) Southeast 
{4) Midwest 

(5) Souiiiwest 

(6) Rocky Mountains 
(?) Far West 

(8) Noh^contiguous itates 

(9) Other 

7, In which geogriphical region wai your Home duriag 
the time you ^tre growing up? U you lived in 
more than one fegiofi chodie the one you think of 

fi ret When you think of home. Chooie otiiy one 
answer. 

(1) New England 

(2) Mideait 

(3) ^utheaat 

(4) Midwest 
(§) §duthwe«t 

(6) Rocky Mountains 

(7) Fif West 

(d) Non-Conttguous states 
(9) Other 
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Appendix B 
Suppl$mentary Data 



BEST mi AVAILABLE 

As noted in the text, because of the nature of the data, the number of ways of 
classifying principals is potentially very large. In addition to the (A) Location 
(tlfban-Rural), (B) Type (Public-Indspendent), (C) Program (Comprehensive- 
Other), and (D) Region (Northeast, Southeast, and West) classification categories 
by which the data are organized in the body of the report, three additional classi- 
fications were employed in a supplementary analysis of the data. These are (E) Per- 
itudeht Expenditure for Instructional Purposes (Low, Medium, and High), (F) 
Vilars of Experience as a Principal (Low, Medium, and High), (G) Size of School 
(Small, Mediumj and Large). Responses to all of the items in the five questionnaires 
classified according to these categories comprise this appendix. 





for Gducntionai Purposes 


Ye&rd of Expct'iCnce 
as a Principal 


Size 


of School 


^ Low 


Mediuin 




Low Meaium High 


Bfnall 


M&diUift Uirge 




81 


95 


9U 


88 89 90 


85 


91 96 




19 


5 


3 


12 10 9 


lU 


9 3 



TABLE B2 

IVhat is your sex? 



TABLE B3 

What is your age? 



Hesponde 
Alternative 


^r^Student Expenditure 
for Bducationud Purposes 


Years of Ebeperlence 
as a Pi'incipal 


Size of Schaol 


Lou 


_ Medium 


am 


Low 


Mediuin 


High 


smii. 


M§diUni 


-Lafgg. 


23 or under 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 




h 


u 


3 


15 


3 


0 


8 


2 


0 


30.3U 


IS 


12 


10 


27 


19 


2 


16 


10 


3 


35-39 


18 


18 


17 


2U 


27- 


11 


18 


20 


IS 




16 


16 


1? 


lU 


21 


15 


15 


19 


16 


U5-'*9 


16 


lU 


15 


9 


13 


18 


13 


16 


Id 


50-5^ . 


15 


Ik 


.16 


6 


10 


21 


12 


15 


26 


55-59 


Ig 


12 


13 


3 


6 




10 


12 


Id 


60 or older 


1 


8 


8 


1 


2 


13 


1 


7 


IS 



o 

ERIC 



TABLE B4 

in which geographical region 
was your home during the time 
you were growing up? If you lived 
in more than one region choose 
the one you think of first when 
you think of home. Choose only 
one answer. 





Por-Student B5cp<»ndlture 
Tor EXlucfrtlonal Pui'poses 


Year's of ExperiancR 
as a Principal 


Size oV School 






Klgli 


Low 




Iflgh 


&naU 






New Eii(8luml 


U 


8 


12 


7 


8 


7 


7 


8 


8 




12 


16 




18 


18 


16 


12 


19 


8U 




'♦2 


Ih 




l6 


l8 




22 


2h 




Midwest 


27 




38 


hi 


38 




kO 


35 


3^ 


Southwest 


10 


■ 9 


6 


8 


8 


9 


11 


6 


6 


Rocky Movm- 
latns 


2 


I* 


H 


U 


3 


3 


u 


2 


3 


Par West 


3 


5 


10 


5 


6 


5 


h 


k 


12 


Hon -contigu- 
ous states 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




0 



Altenmtiys 


Per -Student Expenditure 
r^r Educational Polyposes 


Ysare of Experience 
as a Principal 


Size of School 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Low 


Medium 


Hi^pt , 


Small 


Medium Large 


City of mr9 
than i>500,000 
pojiulatlon 


6 


h 


7 


6 


7 


U 


5 


h 9 


City between 
350,000 and 

population 


9 


6 


8 


8 


8 


7 


6 


7 12 


Urban area between 
5>000 ami 
2^9)999 
t>opulation 


25 


29 


32 


30 


29 


27 


23 


30 39 


Sroai.V town baiow 
5,000 popu- 
lation 


I'd 


35 


32 


30 


32 


33 


31* 


32 25 


Rurft.1 


52 


26 


21 


25 


2U 


29 


32 


26 l6 



TABLE m 

Which of the following popu* 
lation categories best descfibss 
the community which you think 
of as your home town during the 
time you were growing up? 



B^2 



\ BIST COPY AVftlLABli 





Par-SUiden t Expend l tiirc 
for EUiicalional Purposes 


Years of fifp«riehce 
tts a Pi'incipal 


Size of School 






>te<;!.lum 


High 


liOV 




Hi^fh 


Sma-ll 








3i 


28 


23 


23 




31 


33 


?S 


19 


or unttkXXleil laboi; 


32 


33 


32 


36 


35 


29 


30. 


3i* 


33 


SitpQi^isory work 


8 


0 


8 


9 


8 


7 


7 


3 


8 


RetaU cX^vk, office 
work, or soleaman 


■ T 


8 


7 


9 


8 


7 


6 


9 


9 


Sub- professional 
(musician, phunna- 
ciat, ebc.) 


2 


> 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


Tteacher 


h 


h 


U 


3 


l» 




3 


h 




ScioiUlst^ engineer. 


I 


1 


2 


,0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


OthoJ' profeosional 
(lawyor, physician, 
minioter, etc. 


5 


5 


8 


5 


5 


7 


6 


5 


7 


Independci^t Imfiinosa- 
Stan or executive in 
iarge corporation 


10 


11 


ih 


11 


J.2 


11 


10 


11 


13 



TABLE B6 

Which of the following best 
describes your father's chief occii- 
pation? Choose only one answer. 



BEST COEX AVAILABLE 



TABLE B7 

How much formal education 
did your father have? Indicate 
only the highest level. 



Response Alternative 


Par-Student Expenditure 
for fiducational Purposes 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal 


Size or School 






Medium 


High 


"LOW 


maim 


High 


BD^ii mmm lArge 


0id not complete 
grade school 


26 


2h 


2U 


22 




27 


26 


2h 


23 


Finished grade 
school 


26 


?,8 


23 


26 


26 


26 


26 


27 


2h 


Sone high school 


19 


18 


16 


19 


18 


17 


17 


19 


18 


Finished higli school 


10 


11 


11 


13 


11 


10 


10 


ii 


11 


Sotfie college or 
junior college 


8 


8 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


. 8 


10 


Business or trade 
school (after 
completing liigh 
school ) 


2 


3 


h 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Finished fovu- years 
of college 


3 


3 


k 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


k 


Some graduate or 
profesBlotml 
school 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 




2 


2 


2 


Attuined a graduate 
or professional 
dQ^^ree 


3 


h 


6 


h 


k 


h 


U 


U 


5 



TABLE B8 

How much formal education 
did your mother have? Indicate 
only the highest leveL 



Koijponsd Alternative 


Per-Siiulant Expenditure 
for Bitucatlonoi P\)i'ix}8ea 


Years of Elvi)eri«nce 
as a Pi-tnclpal 




of Sohool 






MedUifli 


High 




MedUun 


Hl§h 




Did not complete 
grade aciicJol 




16 


16 


13 


16 


19 


1 A 




Xf 


PlnUhed gt'ttdo 
school 




29 


25 




. 26 


29 


= f 


CO 




Soajo high school 




19 


17 


21 


19 


19 


19 


80 


l8 


Finished hl^i school 


15 


17 


19 


21 


16 


15 


1 ^ 

If 


17 


17 


Sojive college or 
JiuUor college 


10 


13 


13 


12 


12 


12 


12 


12 


11 ' 


Ovisiiioss or trwle 
achool (after 
completing hlg}t 
school) 




2 


3 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


3 


Finished foia- yeai'S 
of college 


3 


3 




3 


U 


3 


3 


3 


u 


graduate or 
professional 
.ectiool 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Attained a graduate 
or profesalonol 
degree 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


■ 1 


1 



Response 
Alteimtivc 


?€r-S',udcnt iSxpendltur'? 
for Edujatlanai Piu'pijseu 


Years -f Sscporlonce 
oa u Prifn:ipal 


Slae of School 


IvOV 


MedUur 




Low 




Hlgli 


Small 


Medla'B 


I>Arge 


Unil«»r 20 y^ars 


1 












1 


L 


0 


20 to 2i» yenrs 


U 


1.:. 


i: 


r, 


6 


15 


10 


12 


10 


to 29 years 




i > 


i^9 


? ' 


27 


32 


33 


39 


?M 


3'v to 3''* years 


2-; 




U 


il 


29 


25 


27 


26 


-"9 


35 to 33 yff^rs 


Iv 




17 


19 


20 


lU 


1^ 


1? 


?0 


liO to '^'» yoci's 


9 


9 






Q 


Q 


8 


8 


10 


to 'U9 ycsrs 


5 


u 


3 


5 


6 


l4 


iv 


h 


5 


50 to 5'i years 




1 


L 




2 


L 


2 


1 


I 


55 yaartt or 




1 


0 


1 


1 


0 




0 


0 


fitore 





















TABLE B9 

At what age were you appointed 
to your first administrative of 
supervisory position in education? 



8-4 





Pcr^Studont Expcmliturc 
for Educational Purpo&sc 


Year! 
as 


J of Experleuce 
a Princlpa). 


size 


of School 












IHbK 


Sfoall 


Medlura 


Large 


Under ao ycArs 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


i 


i 


0 


1 


SO to 2U yeors 


10 


9 


8 




U 


13 


10 


9 


6 


35 to 89 years 


S3 


27 


23 


19 


.23 


28 


29 


23 


16 


30 to 3** yenrs 


27 


27 


26 


28 


25 


27 


27 


28 


21 


35 to 39 years 


18 


18 


19 


22 


20 


16 


15 


20 


22 


ho to hk yeors 


12 


9 


12 


13 


13 


9 


10 


11 


16 


U5 to 1*9 yetirs 


6 


6 


6 


7 


9 


u 


5 


5 


10 


50 to* 5** yeore 


2 


3 


3 


U 


U 


1 


2 


2 


6 


55 y«ai'Q or 
more 


1 


X 


1 


2 


I 


0 


1 


1 


2 



TABLE BIO 

what age were you appointed 
to your first principalship? 



ggl cow AVWlBBVt 



TABLE Bll 

How many principahhips have 
you held, including your present 
one? 



Response 
Alternative 


Per -Student Expenditure 
for Educational Purposes 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal 


size of School 


Low 


Medluu 




Low 


Mediuni 


High 


Small 


MedliU 




One 


U7 


U7 




86 


55 


29 


53 


U5 


uo 


Two 


27 


29 


26 


12 


36 


31 


27 


29 




Three 


13 


lU 


13 


1 


8 


21 


10 


15 


1? 


Four 




6 


8 


0 


1 


11 


U 


7 


9 


Five 


3 


2 


2 


0 


0 


U 


2 


2 


3 


Six 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


?. 


1 


1 


1 


Seven 


1 


0 


1 


0 


0 


I 


1 


0 


1 


Elgjit 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Hine or more 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 


.0 


0 



B*5 



TABLE B12 

How many years of experience 
as a principal have you had in 
all? Count this year as one year 
of experience. Choose only one 
answer. 



# 





Per -Student Bjcpenditui-e 
f'oi* Educational Pui'iwses 


Years of RxperXonce 
as a Prlncipai 


Si55e of Sohool 




MedtujiJ 






MedlujD 








One yeftj' 


0 




6 


35 


0 


0 


11 


6 U 


Two or throe 


16 


13 


13 


65 


0 


0 


18 


13 9 


Four or five 
years 


13 


13 


13 


0 


3k 


0 


15 


lU 10 


Six or seven 
ycoi's 


IX 


IS 


12 


0 


U6 


0 


11 


i2 11 


Eigja or 
nine years 


10 


. 10 


11 


0 


0 


19 


9 


11 12 


Ten to four- 
teen years 


i6 


18 


19 


0 


0 


33 


15 


19 21 


Fifteen to 
nine teen 
years 


10 


10 


12 


0 


0 


20 


9 


11 13 


Twenty to 
tventy- 
foui" years 


6 


7 


6 


0 


0 


12 


5 


7 8 


Twenty-five 
years or 
fsorc 


10 


9 


8 


0 


0 


17 


8 


9 11 



Response 
Alternofctve 


Per -Student Expenditure 
for Hklucational Purposes 


Yenr* of Experience 
as a Pi'lncipol 


Size 


of School 


Low 


Mediun 




low 


Medium 


High 


Small 


Medium 


I^rge 


TJ\i* Is ^ 
first year 


16 


16 


13 


U3 


12 


7 


19 


15 


11 


This is lay 
second year 


15 


13 


lU 


3U 


11 


6 


16 


12 


12 


Thle Is «y 
third year 


12 


12 


12 


23 


13 


6 


13 


12 


10 


U-5 years 


18 


17 


18 


0 


U2 


lU 


17 


18 


19 


6-0 years 


15 


16 


16 


0 


21 


19 


lU 


x6 


19 


9-11 yea/B 


8 


9 


10 


0 


0 


17 


7 


9 


12 


12 -i** years 


5 


6 


6 


0 


0 


10 


5 


6 


6 


1^-^17 years 


k 


k 


5 


0 


0 


8 


h 


5 


U 


iQ years or 
niore 


7 


7 


7 


0 


0 


13 


6 


8 


7 



TABLE B13 

How long have you been pfin- 
cipal of this school? 



64 



AlternAtlvc 


for Ei^ucailonal Piui^oses 


Of Sxperlenoe 
as a P^'lnclpai 


SlXG 


of School 








Low 






Jmall 


McUlum 






56 


nc, 


5i* 


50 


50 


55 


51 


53 


53 


Ont or two 


17 


23 


20 


20 


20 


19 


1<3 


20 


21 


Tiwree or 
four years 


12 


i3 


12 


12 


ik 


11 


13 


a ^ 


12 


PlV8 or Blx 
years 


6 


7 


6 


7 


6 


6 


6 


7 


6 


Seveo or 


3 


i* 


3 


5 


k 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Nine or ton 
years 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


El«yeo or 
twelve 
yoars 


2 


1 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


tPhlrtean or 
fourteen 
years 


I 


I 


1 


0 


I 


1 


1 


1 


1 


P*rtccn yeors 
0)' iQore 


2 


1 


2 


3 


1 


1^ 


2 


1 


1 



TABLE B14 

For how many years have you 
been employed full-time in non* 
educational positions (excluding 
military service)? 



BEST m 



TABLE B15 

Which of the following cate- 
gories best describes the high 
school from which you graduated? 



Response 
Alternative 


Per-Student Expenditure 
for Educational Purposes 


Yearfi of Experience 
as a Principal 


Size of School 


Low 


Mediuio 


Hien 




MediuiD 


Kigtl 


Sroall 


M^dia& lA^gQ 


Public 


72 




87 


8l 


81 


8if 


80 


83 89 


Parochial or 
diocesan 


■ 10 


3 


3 


7 


6 


If 


6 


5 h 


Private, ' 
religious 
affiliated 


16 


6 


6 


10 


10 


9 


11 


9 6 


Private, not 
religious 
affiliated 


1 


1 


h 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 1 


Other 


0 


1 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


1 0 



B.7 



ERJC 



19 



TABLE B16 

What is the highest earned de- 
gree you hold? 



4> 



ResportOft AlternAtlve 


Per-Student Expenditure 
for Educational Purposes 


Yeara 
as 


of Experience 
a Principal 


Size of School 




Modlum 




liOW 


Mcdlura 


High 


Small 


Moaiiin tAi'ge 


No college degree 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 0 


Bachelor's degree dr 
four-yeur teachers 
college degree 


11 


8 


9 


*■( 


9 


1 


It 


5 3 


Master's degree in 
education 


39 


36 


29 


33 


35 


37 


38 


36 27 


Master's degree In 
field other than 
education 


5 


3 


k 


5 


U 


3 


U 


3 3 


Master's degree plus 
sone additional 
graduate work 


39 


U3 


Ui 


38 


U3 


Ul 


35 


U7 


Master's degree plus 
all course work 
for a doctoral 
degree 


3 


6 


9 


k 


5 


6 


3 


6 13 


Doctor of Education 


1 


2 


5 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 8 


Doctor of 
Philosophy 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 2 


Some other degree 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 1 





Per •Student Expend itui'e 
for Educational Purposes 


Years of Experience 
aa a Principal 


Size 


of School 


Rcsporise /Ultermtive 


Low 


Mediuni 


High 


Low 


Medium 


uieh 


Small 


MedlUD large 


Public university 


20 


25 


23 


2k 


21 


22 


21 


23 25 


Public teachers 
college 


22 


28 


26 


25 


27 


25 


28 


25 20 


Public college, 
not priioarli^i^ a 
teachers college 


9 


7 


7 


9 


9 


7 


9 


8 7 


Private teachers 
college 


1 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 


Private college, 
religious 
afflilated 


33 




20 


27 


26 


27 


26 


28 26 


Private college, 
nofe religlouc 
affiliated 


2 


k 


9 


3 


k 


5 


k 


k 6 


Private university 
rOiigloUA 
aCf mated 


10 


6 




7 


8 


7 


7 


8 6 


Private university 
not rellgicuo 
affiliated 


1 


k 


10 


U 


5 


5 


k 


U 8 


Some other type 
of college Or 
university 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 



TABLE B17 

Which of the following best 
describes the college or unive' -ity 
where you did your undergradU' 
ate work? Choose only one an- 
swer. 



B^8 



ERIC 



Reaponse Alternative 


Per -Student Expehditure 
for Educational Purposes 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal 


size 


of School 


Low 


neui\uo 




Low 


HsdluDi 


lUgh 




Medium 


Uirge 


HUiBaniUe9 (e.g., 
literature, 
history, etc.) 


31 


26 


30 


27 


27 


31 


26 


30 


3^* 


niya lcal or bid^ 
logical sciences 


17 


Id 


19 


ik 


16 


20 


16 


19 


19 


Sooial ScieQcea 
(e.g.> econcaics, 
soololoey, 
antl^opology , ^. ) 


13 


15 


\k 


11 


13 


15 


13 


ik 


15 


Fine Artfi 


3 


3 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


Engineering 


1 


2 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


Bualnesa 


6 


6 


6 


7 


8 


5 


7 


5 


5 


Physical education 


9 


12 


10 


16 


Ik 


7 


12 


10 


9 


Sduoation (other 
than Physical 
Education) 




12 


10 


12 


12 


13 


lU 


12 


8 


Other 


6 


6 


7 


7 


6 


6 


7 


6 


5 



TABLE B18 

/n M;/«V/t of the following areas 
did you major as an undergradu^ 
ate? If you had a major in more 
than one area, choose the one in 
which you had the most hours. 
Choose only one answer. 




TABLE B19 

in which of the following areas 
did you rninor as an undergradu- 
ate? if you had a double minor, 
choose the one in which you had 
the most hours. Choose only one 
answer. 



Response 
Alternative 


Fer-Student Expenditure 
for Educational Purposes 


years of Experience 
as a Principal 


Size 


of School 


Lou 


Medium 


High 


Low 


Medium 


High 


[sroaU 






Hunanitles (e.g., 
literature, 
history, etc. ) 


26 


2if 


25 


25 


25 


25 


2k 


25 


27 


P^v'slcal or bio- 
logical sciences 


17 


20 


20 


19 


19 


19 


19 


20 


19 


Social Sciences 
(e.g., economics, 
sociology, 
anthi'opology >etc . ) 


18 


19 


19 


18 


19 


18 


Id 


19 


19 


Fine Arts 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


Engineering 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




Business 


2 


2 


3 


3 


3 


2 


3 


2 


a 


Riyslcal Education 


6 


8 


6 


a 


8 


6 


7 


7 


6 


Education (other 
than Physical 
Education) 


18 


15 


15 


Ik 


ik 


17 


16 


16 


15 


Other 


9 


8 


8 


8 


8 


8 


9 


6 


7 



M 

^ J. Pi- 

ERIC 



TABLE B20 

What is your major field of 
graduate study? Chovsv only -one 
answer. 



4' 





Per -Student Expenditure 
for Educational Purposes 


Xoaro of Experience 
as a Principal 


Sl2e of School 


Response Mtevnativo 




Medium 






Mcdiun 


High 


Small 


Medium 




Educational adiDini8> 
tratlon and super- 

viGlOii 


66 


75 


70 


60 


68 


75 


66 


73 


73 


SccondGiry Education 


12 


11 


11 


12 


13 


11 


12 


11 


13 




1 


2 


1 


2 


2 


I 


1 


1 


1 


Sotoe other 
educational 
specialty 


\ 
J 


3 


k 


6 


k 


2 


k 


3 


3 


Hunuu^lties or 
Fine /U*t8 


10 


5 


8 


9 


7 


6 


6 


7 


7 


Science or 
Engineering 


3 


1 


2 


k 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


Business 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Other 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


I 


1 


I have done no 
graduate work 


2 


1 


2 


3 


1 


1 


3 


0 


0 • 



Raeponse 
Alternative 


Per-Student Expenditure 
for Educational Pus-poses 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal' 


Size 


of School 


Low 


MediuiB 


High 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Small 


Medium 


L6rge_ 


1 to 3 courses 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


1 


3 


1 


0 


U to 6 courses 


k 


2 


2 


k 


3 


2 


3 


3 


2 


7 to 9 courses 


7 


3 




8 


5 


3 


7 


k 


2 


10 to 12 
courses 


12 


9 ' 


11 


12 


10 


9 


12 


9 


7 


13 to 15 
courses 


15 


15 


12 


16 


Ik 


Ik 


16 


15 


11 


l6 to 18 
courses 


Ik 


19 


It* 


l6 


17 


15 


15 


16 


17 


19 to 21 
courses 


ik 


15 


16 


15 


Ik 


15 


Ik 


17 


13 


22 to 2k 
courses 


9 


10 


9 


8 


9 


10 


8 


11 


9 


25 courses 
or more 


2h 


S6 


27 


19 


2k 


28 


22 


2k 


38 



TABLE mi 



uate education courses have ^oU 
had? 



B-10 



1 



Question'^ 


F'»r-3tiident 2xpondUwr« 
! :r GdUv*uCion«tl, purpoflt^fl 


Yenr< 


i of Ext^orlenoo 
a PrlnclpMl 




01* 3choul 




M« it urn 










SmuU 


Modliun 




iJoliool lev 


i»6 


57 


50 






5*' 




55 


6l 


ScliooJ r^nnnce nrul 
budgeting 


6j 


7 > 






66 


72 


62 


71 


75 


orgonlzatton 


92 


!^5 


90 


87 


93 


95 


83 , 


95 


98 


Cwri'tcuiam develoi^- 
mota 


90 


05 


OO 




91 


9i 


86 


93 


97 


Rfi86nrch EriCtho(lo.lo^ 


65 


70 


6^ 


66 


.*l 


68 


AP 


71 


77 


Test! nnd mcnsupfl'* 


86 


89 


07 




87 


90 




89 


92 


Psychology »r lenni- 
Ing 


92 


97 


93 


91 




95 


92 


95 


97 


Vocntloniil oauctitlon 


»U. 






Ul 


39 


1*3 




Ul 




gul donee theory 
oml pructioff 


81 


:n 


83 


80 


85 


85 


80 


86 


87 


Child ond itdolcaccnt 
development 


89 




37 


88 


'^9 


90 


87 


91 


92 


Th ;ology «Md 

'4 11 siccus educotlgn 


52 


35 


32 


1^2 


1*0 


39 


'»3 


39 


35 



TABLE S22 

(Paraphrased) In which of the 
subject matters listed below h§w 
you had one or more courses? 



COPi 



♦Rntrlett are the percent choosln^j alt^rnatlvea 2 ^one courstj) and ^ (two or fnore 
couraett). ** 



TABLE B23 


Quofl t Ion* 


Per-3tudent Bxpenditure 
Tor Bducat'onal Purposes 


Years of tSxperlence 
as a Principal 


sue 


of School 


Below are listed courses which 


Low 


Medium 




Low 


Mf»dlum 


High 


small 


Medium 


Large 






















either are or could be taught in 
schools of education. Which of 


Admlnlstrutlve 
theory ond 
practice 


ti2 


»*2 


1*1 


37 


In 


1*3 


39 


lil 


UU 


them do you consider to be ab- 


Plant design and 
maintenance 


7 


9 


8 


7 


8 


9 


9 


■ 0 


7 


solutely essential for a beginning 


General psychology 


26 




2U 


21 


su 


26 


2U 


25 


2U 


secondary school principal? 


Public relatione 


^5 


3U 


31 


33 


3l* 


33 


3U 


33 


30 




Phllooophy of edu- 
cation 


33 


27 


27 


27 


30 


29 


27 


29 


3U 




Setonc '.ry a'.liool 
orf^anlKntlon 


»45 


'♦1 


59 


36 


39 


U6 


1*0 


kU 


U2 




Curriculum develop- 
ment 


38 


h2 


hk 


hi 


uo 


U2 


38 


li3 


US 




Counseling and 
guidance theory 
and practice 


22 


19 


23 


19 


20 


23 


21 


19 


2U 




Planning, fichcduilng. 
(Jxtraovirrl 'ular 
actlvitlsc 


32 


32 


26 


20 


30 


33 


29 


33 


32 




School bualneso 
management 


28 


2I» 


27 


25 


25 


27 


29 


25 


21 



fi.n 



ERIC 



TABLE! B23 (Contd) 



Quest I on* 


Per-S^udent" Bxpohdlturfif 
for Bducatlonai Purposes 


Ye^rd 
as 


of Sxprlehce 
1 Principal 


Sl29 of 3c))pol 




Mad-Uim 


High 




Me(iluiit 


High 


Smiill 


Helium 




School law 


32 


33 


il 


32 




31 


3U 


31 


29 


Human relutlons 


UU 


U5 


hh 


Ul 


1»7 


^♦5 


UO 


US 


U9 


Psychology of loam- 
log 


32 


31 


35 


2U 


33 


35 


27 


36 


UO 


History of education 


7 


5 


5 


U 


5 


T 


5 


6 


7 


Research methodology 


8 


8 


7 


7 


8 


8 


6 


8 


10 


Supervision of 
Instruction 


56 


59 


55 


50 


55 


59 


50 


61 


62 


Vocational education 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 


U 




Child and adolescent 
development 


37 


38 


38 


3U 


37 


38 


35 


39 


39 


Social and economic 
context of con- 
temporary education 


7 


8 


• 8 


8 


6 


9 


7 


8 


8 


Political science 


U 


U 


5 


5 


5 


U 


U 


5 


3 


School finance and 
budgeting 


33 


27 


35 


29 


29 


33 


3^ 


29 


27 


Personnel administra- 
tion 


U6 


50 


U7 


kk 


U9 


U9 


U2 


51 


$5 


Tests and measure- 
ments 


18 


16 


17 


15 


15 


18 


l9 


16 


16 


Community relations 


28 


26 


2U 


2U 


2U 


28 


25 


26 


28 


Comparative education 


7 


5 


6 


5 


5 


6 


6 


3 


7 



♦Entries are percent of principals choosing alternative I (Absolutely esflehtiai). 



Aitei*nflttvc* 


Per-S lucent Rxixjndlture 
for BducnUonal Purpodfiu 


Years of BxpcrlQnce 
ud a Principal 


sue 


of School 




Medium 


High 




Medium 


High 


Siuill 


Medium 


Lavg« 


6l«{A9nttivy aci\ooJ. 
principal 




35 


32 


l6 


30 


51 


i46 


33 


27 


Athl4tl? coach and/or 
director 








5i 




50 


55 


57 




CoUcgo 0 \mlnlstr«tor 


It 


2 


it 


2 


U 


3 


3 


U 


3 


Coun69lor> oth«i' 
guidance work 


ut. 




55 






IS 


UO 


U, 


50 


Secondary -school 
dean 


16 


1-; 




JJ 


2J 


16 


V} 


16 


35 


Sccundiivy •school 
reguti^ar 


19 


17 


17 


15 


IQ 


iP 


21 


16 


11* 


l!Um«iif^ai'y 6;*hool 
teachef 






20 


2U 


27 


39 


37 


31 


26 


Colkj^e ^€ach«r 


U 


11 


17 


LS 


U 


13 


11 


11 


23 



TABLE BSS4 

(Paraphrased) In whkh of the 
following kinds of position have 
]^ou had one full year or moH 
of experience? 



HtiMtt are the percent of principals choosing alfirnailvcs ^ (ono year), (t'- 
yeara), and 2 (three or moro youra)* ** 
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Rttai>ooBe AXtsmtivt 


P« r "Student Expend i t uve 
for Educttclonoi Pun'ooes 


Years of Experience 
as ft Principal 


Size of School 


Low 






low 


M&ditui) 






Mcdiuiu 




Ad8l9t;unt ov vice- 
prlncipAi 


17 




26 


25 


27 


19 


xr 


21* 


H3 


OcpOkjrtiflentt chalrtooii or 
area auporvlsor 


U 


k 


6 




5 


3 


h 


3 


7 


Super intQiiUent 


1 


i 


1 


0 


1 


3 


1 


1 


1 


£lcm«niai7 « school 
principal 


10 


6 


U 


2 




10 


8 


7 


6 


Positioft in (ilotrlct 
Of county office 




1 


2 


1 


I 


I 


1 


1 


3 


Athietlc couch eavX/ov 
director 


13 




11 


xu 


15 


13 


16 


m 


5 


Secomlnry ochool 
teacher 






30 


37 


53 


■57 


h2 


36 


20 


Dcoti, Gouimelor, or 
other guidance 
posUioa 


u 


6 


6 


8 


6 


h 


U 


6 


7 


Other 


9 


7 


11 


7 


7 


10 


12 


6 


8 



TABLE B25 

What was your chief assign^ 
mejit prior to appointment to 
your first principalship? 



TABLE B26 

How tnatty years of teaching 
experience did you have prior 
to taking your present position? 
Do not include years as a full- 
titne administrator or supervisor. 



Response 
Alternative 


?er-Student Ebtpendlture 
for Educational Purposes 


Years of E}q^xi.ehce 
as a Principal 


size of School 


Low 


Medium 


flleh 


Low 


Medlufll 


High 


Sm^l 






None 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


1 


1 


1 year 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


2 


0 


2-5 years 


11 


11 


9 


13 


10 


10 


13 


10 


6 


li<*6 years 


20 


85 


22 


2U 


23 


20 


23 


22 


19 


7-9 years 


16 


18 


20 


18 


20 


i6 


l6 


19 


19 


10«m years 


18 


22 


22 


22 


20 


20 


19 


S2 


23 


15-19 years 


12 


11 


12 


8 


9 


lU 


9 


12 


16 


20«2li years 


9 


6 


6 


6 


8 


8 


7 


7 


9 


25 years or 
more 


8 


5 


6 


6 


7 


6 


7 


6 
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TABLE B27 

In what subject area did you 
do most of your secondary school 
teaching? Omit this quastion if 
you have done no secondary 
school teaching. 



/ 





Per-StiKlent Espamll tui-e 
for BducRtlonttl Pwrpoaes 


Yenro oV Kxperienco 
as A l^'inclpQX 


8i&e of School 




Medixun 






Mm /Minn 


nigji 


OlRpll 


Pit A A ■! 1 tin 




Art or muoic 


I 




2 






X 




1 


2 


niiBlnsBs education 


6 


C 




8 


9 




0 


5 


n 


EnftUa}», speech 


V?. 


9 






11 


10 


11 


IS 


10 


Foreign lunguagc 


h 




u 


•» 


3 






5 


0 


Indvistrlfil nrts, 
vocatLonoI ecUi- 
cntlon;agrlcultui-c 


C 


0 


? 


iO 


8 


5 


8 


7 




{•ItiUionwtLco or nuturnl 
sciences 


y 




55 


28 




53 


52 


5I1 


55 


Social ucionces 


?,6 


^? 


26 


21 


a6 


28 


22 


27 


55 


HonXth, physicui 
ertucution, coach 


3 


8 


7 


11 


11 


5 


8 


6 


9 


Other 


^> 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


a 


2 


0 


"Omitted" 


5 


1 


5 


2 


2 


3 


5 


3 


s 





Psr-Studoht SxpenaUure 
lur Wucfttlonnl Pvirpccee 


lfeor« of FiXp«rUnce 
0« 0 Princlpftl 


BiZQ 


of School 




low 


M&dluin 


High 




Medium 


High 




ModLutit Largo 


s)c|)artiacn^ chAit-HUin 
or oreii auporvUor 


31 




37 


*> 


3»* 


32 


3'» 


31 35 


Coxms^Lur 


J«7 


I|H 




U5 




Uii 


Ul 


U7 U5 


Sletfiisntory dchvol 
prinoipnl 




3U 




35 


33 


58 


UN 


31 28 


Stf sondfiry ^ a c: tw9o I 
vloc-prin'^Ipiil 


37 


91 


92 


90 


91 


89 


86 


92 9U 


Student ociivity 
work, olaittf aci* 
vltjor, cic. 


13 




9 


12 


11 


12 


13 


10 11 


Sccandiiry«flCl)ooi Jenn 






y{ 


^;2 




5U 


^7 


56 63 


Pofiltloft In dlatrK't 
or other -"T.tr il 
)fn;-«> (••.<$.. 
lUtfinL t.. aup'?r- 
lAt<?ndent; •jlc.) 


20 


23 


26 


2U 




21 


2t) 


22 ir 


^J^'.-vlf© :;:n .•■iirl.'U* 
Uim .r jftimlti.<'i..'j» 




n. 


U' 


12 


12 


a 


U 


U 10 


•in l/ >r ilro t. r- 


il 


li 


r. 


12 


1 


10 


12 


12 9 



TABLE B28 

Relative importance attached 
to various kinds of prior admifi' 
istrative experience as preparation 
for beginning high school prin^ 
cipaL 



"Shtrl^j nr* the i.«r.-'»n'v cfvjJKlng ult«jni«llv»! I, 2» j (HiinJts cno, two, nric? throy). 
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1 



Hn * 1>0U A 1 % ^ ruH I ; V • 




dtuJe;a JlxpeiUi lure 


Yours 


Priiv-Mpal 


SUo of achoul 


w 


SirM .if. ]U^" 


! . w M 




.^m^ l I 1 




^ H { . ' r.rf ox ^v. r i on • •• V 


















^7 30 


S7 




30 


27 23 




1 


] I 




1 1 


2 


1 1 


ffli.'*. >ry na ilicy 

•11*0 




71 07 


71 


73 69 


68 


71 76 


\. i .{,;. ; t .llt;«i.. iVi d'. 'it" 














Th*!y ihuulJ requlp; 


cO 


■^H 20 






22 


26 21 


Th*?/ ahuuld ttjqulro 

tidtioalljnal ailicin- 
iitCi'itllcn 


? 


2 


3 


2 3 


U 


2 3 


^tcqulrotaent,!} for *?x- 
perl<?n';* In educa- 
tional 3»Jialnl»tr«>- 
tlan are aRllsfa.*- 
tory aB ihey «rc 


71. 


73 7'' 


75 


73 72 


72 


71 75 


work? 














They shouk) require 
oioi^tg profesiiloniil 
course work 


1>3 


20 Vj 


22 


20- 17 


21 


19 1^ 


They «houiU i-aqulra 
Xe6< prof'siaionul 
course? work 


il 




11 


12 •■) 


12 


9 9 


Prorea«loimi caur8« 
Work roqul remonto 
oro aatiaroslory 
fi» they or^ 


7- 


72 67 


66 


73 


66 


72 76 



TABLE B29 

What is your opinion of your 
state's certification requirements 
governing secondary^school prin* 
cipals with respect to: 




TABLE B30 

Have you found a theoretical 
CUrxthook^') srt of fnincipab of 
adniinistration to he a useful 
guide for your own day^to-^day 
behavior as a fnincifial? 



ftoei>onue AltunvitivG 


Far-Student K;<i)emll ture 
for liiJuctttianal I\u'i)ofloa 


Yearo oV Ex|)orience 
as u Princliiftl 


31y.e of School 


low MivUun . Hliih 


lew M-.Mivun ittgii 


Small _Mqdlitro . Invm 


Yea 


31 27 


?/) 28 


26 23 J>7 


rio 


68 73 70 


v V* r 


72 71 7? 
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TABLE B31 

Which of the following cate^ 
gories best describes the senior 
high school of which you are 
principal? Choose only one an- 
swer. 



Reaponse AltcjTititive 


Per-Stuaent Expenditure 
for Eduoatlotial Piu^iosos 


Yearo of Experience 
08 a Principal 


Size 


of School 




MftclUnn 




Lov 


Mcdlvuri 




Small 


Mefliviin Lftrle 


Public 


72 


91 




76 


79 


85 


76 




ParoGlilnl or dlocccan 


17 


d 


1 


10 


9 


5 


8 


7 3 


Private, rcUglouo 
nffUlated 


9 




5 


8 


8 


5 


9 


6 2 


Private, not 

reltglouo ftfrill- 
ated 


1 


1 


9 






:j 


6 


a 0 


Other 


1 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 0 



Responae Alternative 


Per-Student Expenditure 
for Educational Purposes 


Years of Eitperlence 
09 a Principal 


Site of School 


Low 


Ntcdiun 


High 


Low 


^tedllsn 


mgti 


Small 


ftedlum Lartte 


Qeneroi compvchenoive 
high school 


77 


87 


75 


80 


8o 


81 


7a 


86 91 


Vocational high 
school 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 2 


Academic or college 
prepai'atoi7 high 
Gchool oiily 


19 


11 


19 


17 


17 


15 


23 


12 6 


School Tor the 
handicapped 


0 


0 


1 


0 


0 


1 


1 


0 0 


Other 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


y 2 



TABLE B32 

IVhich of the following types 
best describes the senior high 
school of which you are principal? 



TABLE B33 

Which of the following best 
describes the senior high school 
of tjuhich you are principal? 



H«fipon&o Altonu\tiv« 


Pfjr-Studont ExpOiKliturc 
for Educational Pvirposee 


Years of Experience 
ae a Principal 


Size of School 


I/JV 


Medium 


iiigh 


low 


Medium 


(tlgh 


Sitiall^ 


Med lusi_ Largo 


For boyn only 


6 


li 


9 


8 


7 


'> 


7 


6 5 


For girU only 


8 


2 


It 


6 




U 


6 




Coftduc&tlonol 


86 


95 


87 


87 


88 


91 


87 


90 93 
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Beaponse A,ltentcttive 


Per-StvKl«nt E:<p«ixUtuv?3 
for ^lucallonal IXij-posca 


Years of Bscperience 
AS a Principal 


Si XI 


* of School 


Low 






Low 






gfUftXl 


i Medium 






C 




i1> 


10 


\i 


•3 


iC 


I " 


0 


I«L2 






10 


19 


15 


18 




B 8 

It 


1 


7-12 


17 




It 


ai 


20 


18 






9 


8-11 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


8-12 


3 


1; 




6 


6 


6 




8 


5 


9- 12 


5h 


5U 


39 






35 


26 


ui 


hU 


10-12 


7 


17 






10 


16 


? 


13 


39 


11-12 


0 


0 


0 


D 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Other 


1 


1 


2 


I 


1 


1 


2 


1 


1 



TABLE B34 

What grades are ificluded in 
the school of which you are prtn- 
cipal? 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 



TABLE B35 

How many senior high school 
students were there in the school 
of which you are principal as of 
October I, 1963? 



Rcsronse A.l.ternntive 


Pe. -Student Exponditure 
for Educfttional PUii>oseo 


Yoftr$ of Experience 
as a Princl(>cil 


Size of School 


Low 




liirfh 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Sitiall 


Medium 


Larfte 


Fever tbmi 150 


?9 


21 


31 


36 


26 


23 


62 


0 


0 


150-21*9 


18 


15 


15 


19 


18 


15 


38 


0 


0 


250-'«99 


26 


:?5 


15 


21 


23 


22 


0 


55 


0 




11 


12 


9 


8 


12 


12 


0 


28 


0 


750-999 


6 


8 


6 


U 


7 


e 


0 


17 


0 


1,000-1, i»99 


5 


9 


10 


5 


7 


9 


0 


0 


hy 


1,500.1, TO 




6 


6 


3 


U 


5 


0 


0 


26 


2,000-^, 9>:> 


1 


5 


5 


2 


3 




0 


0 


21 


5,000 or more 


0 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


0 


0 


6 




TABLE B36 

/« ?<;/iu7i geographical region 
is your high school located? 



Response Alcemativd 


Per-Studcnt Isbcpendlture 
fov Bducatlonol F\u'poses 


Yeori} of Bxperlonce 
as a Principal* 


3120 of School 




Medlwn 


High 


Low 


>>!edlum 




Small 




largo 


Hew Kn^XmU 


3 


0 




7 


6 


6 


6 


7 


7 


Midenat 


10 


15 




16 


17 


l6 


11 


19 


2U 


Southcnst 


Uk 


13 


k 


1'^ 


l8 


26 


22 


2U 


15 


Mldvost 


26 




3»* 


hi 


V{ 


51 


38 


33 


28 


Southwoot 


10 


9 


5 


8 


8 


9 


11 


Y 


6 


RocVy Moujitttlna 




5 






U 


3 


5 


3 


2 


Far Weet 




7 




7 


9 


7 


6 


6 


17 


Non-contiguous 
states 


0 


i 


1 


0 


0 . 


1 


1 


0 


1 


Other 


1 


I 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 



C(0 



Responftd Aitei-mtivo 


Por-Student SxjHindlture 
for Educational Purposes 


Years 
an 


of Exiierlence 
a I'rincipal 


Size of School 


Lav 


Medium 


HiKli 


Lov 




iUKh 


Grnall 


Medium Large 


City of more than 
1,500,00 population 


5 


2 


5 


I) 


h 


3 


2 


3 9 


City b«tw«en 250,000 
and l,i»9~,t)99 
population 




7 


7 


C 


7 


7 


5 


5 17 


Urban area between 
5,000 at\d 2'*9j W 
popuiation 


31 


58 


36 


;?6 


32 


39 


lU 


70 


Sinall tovai lelov 
5,0C0 population 


53 


35 


31 


36 


36 


32 




36 2 


llural 


25 


IS 


20 


38 


21 


J.8 


35 


I't 2 



TABLE B37 

Which of the following popula- 
tion categories best describes the 
location of the senior high school 
. of which you are principd? 



B48 



ERIC 



i?0 



Reaponoe AJternaUve 


Per-StiKient Expenditure 
for EiiUL'aclomi l\u'po3Cd 




) of Bxi^erlence 


Siao 


of Scliool 




Me.ti'^. !llr-l. 






HU-h 


^ill 




Large 


Urbou i'caKlentlnl 






n 


1'^ 


i'j 


*(' 




35 














? 


1, 
't 




Urban comae re ial 




1 I 




X 


1 


1 


3. 




Svibvivban ro8id6nt.i&i 




i-y 10 


11 


I'. 




6 


IC- 


31 


Svibwban !i>iwstrlaJ. 
or cottancrclal 




*■ p 


3 






1 




3 


2cRt»td*c4 ovov thfl 
ent.ive aity 
(Xarger than WO 
poopla) 




I? •> 


10 


,u 




6 




19 


Sjisell town (umler 
*>000 people) 


,'0 






?1 


::io 






1 








iiO 






1.6 






StvKlento are real lent 
students — canr.ol 
estlisate 


/ 

> 


'J r; 


3 




Ji 


6 


2 


1 



TABLE B38 

Pupils attending grades 9^12 in 
your school come from arms 
which can best be descriked as 
primarily: 



TABLE B39* 


HesponsG Alternative 


Per-SUKlent Ejci^endlt .i'c 
for Pklucational Furpoeea 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal 


Size 


of School 


What was the average per 'Cap- 
ita expenditure for instructional 


Low 


Kedivim 


High 


Low 


MGdlvun 




Smll 


!4edlura lAree 


Less than imv 
year 


11 


0 


o' 


U 


U 


5 


5 


5 1 


purposes for each senior high stu- 


$30 to $99 per year 


18 


0 


0 


8 


6 


•6 


9 


5 2 


dent in your school last year? 


$100 to $199 per year 


25 


0 


0 


10 


9 


7 






Choose only one answer. 


$200 to $299 per year 


t«6 


0 


0 


lU 


11* 


16 




If M 




$500 to ^^y) pui year 


0 


57 


0 


20 


20 


20 


\ 


23 




$U00 to $1*99 per your 


0 


'0 


0 


13 


15 


1(5 








$500 to $^99 per ysar 


0 


0 




10 


U 


11 








$600 to $699 V^r year 


0 


0 


?^ 


'j 


6 


7 




> > 




$700 i)or year or more 


0 


0 


50 


7 


8 


8 







Rcaponce AitermvtlYe 


Per-otudent Expenditure 
for Educiitlonal Pi.a*poi3ea 


Yeara 
Its 


of Experience 
a lYincipttl 




of School 


Low 


Medivun 


High 


Low 


Medlun 


Hi«h 


r:;iaii 


MedtvOT Uii'iie 


Le0« than five years 
old 




\^ 


1; 


16 


l6 


17 


11 


21 


VJ'* yc^irs aid 


V? 








:'3 






29 32 


15-3:^ yearo old 


33 






31 




yj 


36 


31 


JiOiH9 yeara old 


11 


1. 


1^ 


17 


li« 


11 


17 


11 3.0 


50 yaars or niore 


) 




12 


1.^ 


10 


9 


11 


7 0 



TABLl BiO 

About how oU is the mai 
building of your xckrol plant? 



* Readers are cautioned to interpret this table with care* Factors to consider include the 
different bases various states, counties, and districts used to compute and report per 
pupil costs, and the wording of the qus^stion, which may have been ttiisinterpreted by 
Q respondents, m ^ ^ 
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TABLE B41 

About how many books does 
your school have in its library? 



Reeponae Altenuitlve 


Poi'-Student Expenditure 
t*or Educntioiml IHir]X)SCii 


Years of Exparlcnce 
ns n Pi'lncipal 


Size of School 


Low 


Mo.Uiyn 


High 




Medium 


High 








Ixjoa thM\ 600 




2 








1 




1 


0 


600 to ^V*.' 


t> 


U 


h 


3 


1, 




9 




0 


1,000 to 1,1.'^} 


/ 


6 


6 


11 


8 


U 


la 


3 


1 


1,500 to 1,W 


10 


6 


7 


10 


8 


7 


lU 




0 


^,000 to 2,999 


19 


11. 


III 


17 


16 


15 


22 


IH 


2 


3,000 to J»,9^;9 


26 


2'* 


18 


i?l 


25 


i7J» 


21 


yj 


8 


*^.000 to 'J,U'/} 


10 


A2 


19 


11. 


20 


2c? 


11 


27 




7,500 t.o 9i999 


V 


10 




l> 


9 


11 


2 


10 


26 


10,000 or more 


u 


10 


16 • 


7 


7 


11 


2 


:> 


35 



Rftsjwnea AJtonv\blv« 


Per-Stud^nt Expenditure 
for Kilucttliomii Pvu*po8CR 


Years ol* Experience 
as n Prltic.lpol 


Size 


of School 


Ijov 


!toalujfi 


lUsh 


Low 






SlTiill 


Medium I/irec 


Vc8, stutlcnt aiKl 
Btafr vncntloiis avQ 
euiggared through- 
out the yenr 




1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1 1 


Yea, va operate a 
volunUiry siwansr 
remedial 1 enrich- 
ment, or Rcocler- 
ttion proftrtun 


18 






19 




28 


10 


36 59 


Jlo, imiiUy to cause 
fivcilUles iirohlbit 
(Q«g« l&ck of alt* 
cotKlHloning) 


6 


(i 


u 




6 


5 


6 


6 U 


No, nil other rc«80iis 


7i» 


65 


6I4 


75 


69 


65 


82 


67 36 



TABLE B42 

Does your school operate on a 
year-round basis? 



TABLE B43 

About what percentage of your 
senior high students are in each 
of the kinds of program listed 
beloiv? 



Alternative* 


Per-Student Sxpendlture 
Tor Educational Purpooea 


Years of Bxperlence 
as a Principal 


Qite of School 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Small 


Mediutt 


Laifgd 


College prepQriitory 




















UfJS than lOj^ 


9 


5 


5 


9 


6 


5 


U 


3 


2 




33 


31 


20 


31 


29 


26 


29 


32 


21 


35^ or more 


57 


6U 


75 


60 


6U 


66 


59 


6U 


77 


Buelneo8 und/or dU- 
trltutlve education 




















Leu 8 than 10^ 




28 


36 


36 


3«» 


3»* 


1*5 


26 


22 


10)t to 5-'* 


51 


63 


55 


5U 


56 


58 


U5 


63 


68 


351^ or more 


9 


8 


6 


9 


9 


7 


8 


a 


9 


Industrial, trade, 
vocational 




















bseu than 10^ 


68 


58 


62 


65 


62 


61 


70 


56 


53 


10* to }U$ 


26 


38 


32 


29 


33 


32 


2U 




U2 


3$il or more 


l» 


k 


5 


U 


it 


k 


k 


k 





B40 



I ERIC 



AJLtemaiilve* 


Per-Student Bjspendlture 
for RUucatlonal Purpoaea 


Years of experience 
ft? a Principal 


Size 


of School 


Low 


Medium 


H!gh 




MedUuQ 


Hlfeh 


Qmall 


Modium 


l/irgo 


Diversified co- 
operative education 




















Lose than 10^ 


91 


92 


93 


92 


92 


91 


91 


92 


92 


icqt to 


5 


5 


U 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


35^ or a>ra 


X 


I 


X 


I 


1 


I 


I 


1 


I 


Agricultural 




















Uiaa than 10^ 


77 


80 


83 


78 


82 


79 


75 


79 


95 


10^ to 3il^ 


17 


16 


13 


17 


15 


16 


19 


l8 


2 


35^ or more 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


3 


I 


0 


CenoraL Diploma (not 
ono of aliove) 




















Lqbs than 10^ 


uu 


U2 


52 


U7 




UU 


US 


U2 


U6 


lOjt to 5*** 


26 


3'» 


30 


27 


29 


3X 


23 


3U 


37 


393^ or more 


20 


£2 


16 


2h 


23 


22 


26 


22t 


16 



TABLE B43 (Coittd) 



*Entrlea for this table are as foUovs: Percent of principals choosing alternatives: 



Less than 10^ 
I0f> to 3U^ 
35i^ or more 



I and 2 
3 and ^ 
h 6, 1, 8, "and ^ 




TABLIS B44 

About what percentage of the 
students in your graduating class 
last year went on to college? 



ResponBe Alternative 


Per-Student Expendltuw 
for Educational Purposes 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal 


Size of School 


Low 


Msdium 


Hieh 


Low 


Medium 


Bigh 


SmaU 


Medium 




Less than 5$ 


U 


2 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


2 


1 




5 


2 


I 


5 


5 


5 


U 


3 


1 


IQ^IS^ 


15 


8 


U 


11 


8 


8 


10 


9 


U 


203U2Sf3l 


17 


17 


9 


16 


15 


lU 


16 


17 


9 




20 


2U 


16 


19 


20 


22 


18 


2U 


20 




21 


26 


29 


21 


2U 


27 


2X 


26 


3'* 




U 


15 


18 


15 


lU 


15 


U 


X2 


22 




5 


U 


8 


5 


6 


5 


6 


5 


6 


9^ or more 


5 


2 


10 


U 


5 


U 


8 


2 


0 



Hesponse Aitemtlve 


Por-Student Expenditure 
for Educational Purposes 


Years of Experience 
as a PrinclpdJ. 


Size of School 




Medium 


Hleiv 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


Kone 


10 


5 


15 


10 


9 


8 


lU 


5 


2 


teas than ld9( 


U7 


57 


60 


58 


57 


51 


58 


51 


51 


X(*.2U1^ 


27 


50 




23 


26 


28 


19 


51 


56 


25*-5^ 


9 


6 


u 


6 


5 


8 


5 


8 


3 


34^ of ftofe 


6 


2 


I 


3 


2 


U 


3 


k 


5 



TABLE B4§ 

About what percentage of all 
pupils who enter the first year 
of senior high school at your 
school drop out before gradua^ 
tion? (Do not include those who 
transfer in your calculations ) 



ERIC 



1?3 



TABLE B46 

What percentage of your senior 
high students are taking work in 
remedial reading and/ or remedial 
English? 



Reflponse 
AlLernclLve 


Per-StuUent Exi:«ndltiu-e 
for Educntlomil PurjwscB 


yearo of Experience 
as n Pi-lnclpal 


Size of Sonool 






High 


Uw 




Hie)] 


Sitiall ftedlum targe . 




»»5 


ho 


35 


51 


hi 


36 


56 


37 13 


Vja IC 


30 




36 


i?7 


33 


36 


27 


35 ^^3 


6*jG to 15* 


.18 


20 


21 


l6 


17 


22 


12 


21 33 


lo'J^ or inoi Q 


7 


P 


7 


6 


7 


6 


5 


6 9 





Pe r - y I vidu n t Expo ml 1 1 lU'e 
for rUuL'CvMonAl Pui poses 


Yeurs of Experience 
us n Pi'lndiial 


sue of School 




Medium Higli 


Low Medium 




StnoTJ. Medium Large 


Bachtt Lor ' s 

Uegrgo or iio 
noliegc <ie- 
groe 


80 


8'3 70 


81 8l 


76 


02 80 6h 




19 


19 30 


19 10 


23 


17 19 35 


yicistor'g de- 
gree plus 
30 or laore 
graduate 
hours 


C 


I 1 


0 1 


1 


10 1 



TABLE B47 

Which level of education is 
most representative of teachers 
new to your school within the 
last five years? 



TABLE B48 

About what proportion of your 
full-time senior high teachers are 
men? 



Alterriutlvo 


Por-3tudent Expemllture 
for Educational Purposes 


Yeurj 


1 of Exporlence 
a Pi'l ncl ixtl 


rilxc of School 




Mcclluin 


High 




Medium 


High 


Small 


Medium Lai^ge 


Lgs8 than lOj^^ 


13 


3 


U 


7 


8 


7 


11 


6 


1 


- 19*^ 


5 


1 


1 


3 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 




0 




3 


t» 


U 


5 


U 


6 


2 


30* - 39* 


lU 


6 


j 


0 


7 


9 


7 


9 


8 


U\Jf, - U>* 


17 


15 




12 


12 


15 


13 


\h 


15 


5'.^ - j9i> 


i6 


23 


23 


10 


21 


22 


17 


21 


31 


60* - 69* 


12 


.'6 


25 


20 


21 


2J 


16 


23 


20 


7(/jt - 79* 


6 


12 


15 


13 


11 


10 


13 


10 


8 


6C]t or tnore 


9 


10 


15 


lU 


\h 


8 


16 


8 


5 



6.22 



ERIC 



1?4 



Reeponae Altomatlve 


Per-Btudent Expenditure 
for Educational Purposes 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal 


Size of School 




Low 


Medium Hig}) 


Low Mediuni High 


Snail Medium Large 


Yes 


72 


83 80 


73 r 82 


60 90 99 


No/ but wo pXan to 
Institute a guld- 
aace program soon 


5 


2 2 


h 3 3 


U 3 0 


No/ and we have no 
pim6 for institut- 
ing a guidance pro- 
gran in the fore- 
seeable future 


2 


1 2 


2 2 1 


3 0-0 


HO; but I as princi- 
pal assuiGe responsi- 
bility for guidance 

activities at mv 
school 


17 


11 15 


18 15 12 


29 5 0 


No, but we do have a 
school system 
cmmselor who is 
reaponstble for 
guidance activities 
in my school 


h 


2 1 


2 3 2 


•i 2 0 



TABLE B49 

Does your school have a guid* 
ance program in which one or 
more persons is officially assigned, 
part or julUime, to working with 
individual students? (Mark the 
response that fits your situation 
best.) 



tf0 




TABLE B50 


Rk opotise Alternative 


Per-Student Expenditure 
for Educational Purposes 


Yeai's of Experience 
ae a FrinGipal 


Size 


of School 


Would you say that in recent 
years the pressure of increasing 




Low 


Medium 


HiRtl 


Low 


Medium 


Hi^ih 


QnAll Msdiuii) Large 


Yes, considerable 
effect 


13 


12 


7 


11 


10 . 


12 


8 


12 17 


enrollments has had a detrimental 


YeSi but the effect 
has been rather 


















effect on the quality of education 


limited 


27 


27 


2h 


23 


2h 


28 


18 


29 39 


received at your school? 


Mo, there has been no 
detrimental effect 
due to increasing 
enrollments 


55 


57 


6h 


56 


6l 


57 


67 


55 ^ 




Cannot say 


5 


5 


k 




5 


3 


7 


k 2 



B-23 



1?5 



TABLE B51 

Much has been said and written 
recently about the tasks of Amer- 
ican schools. Please rank the nine 
goals C'Uasks'*) below according 
to your beliefs about their relative 
importance as educational objec-* 
tives. Assign a rank of I to the 
goal you consider -most important, 
a rank of 2 to the goal you con- 
sider the second more important, 
etc., until you assign a rank of 9 
to the goal you consider least im- 
portant. 





Por-Scudcnt Ebcpcndlture 
for Sdiwational Purposes 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal 


Size of SohpoX 


Sducfttlonal Goal* 






Hlph 


low 


Medium 


High 


Small 


Medium Large 


AcqiLtettlon of boslcl 
akiXU (c<g>i roHa* 
Ing, vi'ltlng, com- 
puting) 




80 


80 


77 


77 


81 


79 


80 77 


AcqulBttlon of bnslc 


6i» 


63 


62 


55 


. 63 


6U 


62 


63 65 


Undo ru landing of the 
valuea Inherent In 
the American way of 
Ufa 


37 


U2 


Ul 


UO 


39 


UO 


36 


U2 U5 


Adaptability to a 
changing wurXd 


17 


19 


16 


19 


15 


18 


18 


16 16 


PbyetcaX fltnest) 


12 


10 


B 


8 


6 


13 


12 


11 8 


DdveiopnKMit of sKlili) 
and practice of 
critical liitellQc- 
tual Inquiry 


31 


"33 


UO 


3U 


3U 


3U 


32 


35 39 


Development of aound 
ffloral and spiritual 
value 0 


55 


38 


39 


U6 


U6 


U2 


50 


Ul 3U 


DeveLopracMt of 
poBltivG self- 
concepts and a 
foci LI ty for good 
huinan relations 


23 


20 


20 


2U 


23 


19 


22 


20 20 


•Prftlnlngt In th« tech- 
nical skills to run 
».he country and/or 
(Icvelopment of 
appropriate talents 
le.g. , engineering, 
scientific) 


8 


6 


7 


6 


5 


8 


7 


6 7 



♦Rntrles are the percent choosing alternatives 1, 2, and 2 {tasH^a of one, two, and 
three) . 




B*24 



erJc 



136 



^i.u'tttlvT.: 

In genomic arc yau 
Iti I'ttv.r - t FO'leryl 
ui-l t.) p\u 1 1 .? 

In (.'fnt.Tnl .»rc yr> 
ui I t rivn I m t 

l>j y.u j^rtj^ vtin Mif? 
iri te"l;*l.in»: 

m I ho J ul iK" 
Are there rotjuliir 

ln«5, ) 

Dl you ttgi^ce wlih 
recent Supreme 

- Cjuri dtGL*l:)lon8 
/.^nocrnlng racial 
acgrsgndon in 
put it 0 *.'hPoLs? 

IX you i'«el that 
iwr« should > :^r« 
loin Utnltatlon.x ^r. 

aljita having tc c1:j 
with vurljua p'jllt.- 
i.:aL "Ujns" nn*! 

3oai« *ritl '3 i;»y 
t,';'Jtty*j j.'Kjv jU 
require! fur 
K' tie ncM leir.i : 
•J .rA Jl" ^'.udent-'j. 
B?ijinii year '.insvflr 
ct\iX ^'^ -^'^ i-'h, .. .I 
. f vhl V. 'IP' 
n..v prln-'lpul, .1./ 
y.u tif^r"*? vv I'.j- 

'•rl:l -iJifiT 

ii htts i tf^n i ly 
.■)ir/* that ^ifflpof-ud 
*. .' tn» .7jvl«i J, 
Uift U..i. ij n *. 
> rjiu ' Ing 'tirjviijii 
j;ici»*v|j*va rini «n- 
gln<!*»ri;. LV y 
o<5r»« viih ihU 

t>j yo'j reel thut 
liiofs it a nevJ 
l<i Juatl ry u 
f rncti .--li -vM-y 

li'.i^ht In 39 'ui 
'Iftry jjohgoU? 



66 



^6 



6.? 



M.rUum 



6/ 



•6 



^6 



76 



^6 



6b 



9< 



2'.) 



20 



Ysiit'a of Sxpei leiK'c 
aa a Prlnclpnl 



6Y 66 



3.^ <u ii, 



J6 ;6 



75 ?6 72 



.V.' ^2 ^6 



16 17 



2^^ ^? kl 



2-; rj 26 



Jinttll Mtfvliiun L/irgf? 



TABLE B53 

Reactions to broad educational 



67 7'« 6i» issues. 



6h 70 



2t< JKj U 



i9 .16 23 



69 7'j 9i 



n 



COIF* 



00^ 



2^ 15 



26 ij 18 



21* la 



Mb 



ERIC 



1?? 



TABLE B53 (Contd) 



B-26 



Pei -Student KxpcncUtun" 



C jf.ii >'finii Ml I tho 
•i:lv»iat»g03 !u\vi die- 
a lv^intft^''?9 >*r 
ulUlty groujilng 
ft<*.;.jriUng tj Li.^. 
w'l" wchle'/eiavnt t«i<t 

i'Rvor «U!;h grouping 
In 3u-'h «ic;i.lo:!ilo 
uutj^c'lj ua njRthiS" 
m'Ulci, Eng.Uih, 

guugoa? 

tij you f«?ei thtti the 
8;'hool yoor (coas- 
puVdui'y) in yo».;r 
dUtrl;:t 'M\c\ihi 

Do you reol thwt 
l;.u83 youths In n 
.'Ciiiynunity wJvj 
not wunt to gj t(> 
dfhool, vho vnry 
Irom dl-jlnterpst 
to o{;en iiOatl.Uty, 
lihouM not V'O rc- 
^I'ilrcvt to uttemi 

Do ycu bellQv.** tl;at 
flcnooL Rtt<!ihvlhnc:t? 
ahculd tc ootnpitl- 
ijry until at lewat 
l3 years (or souon- 
tlory echooL't;n\du- 
atun)? 

Gonet-uMy spoj^kln^^ 
lo yju i'eo] -hut 

,)jri Ly il Ji'i lent 3 

•r^urul '.in J l/ViVJ 

t '.riin- 
InK '. . ^th'*i' Mt/on- 
M" i'; 

:'v r t'ii-y ivh."^l3 
Jt, , ui I o/f "M l 

■? t VJ'i'Lif.*? tJ.-r 
l^n.: '."iLLy t-tiM.V'^d 
it * I ■• tf. ii; Ir. 

:t .t '.in' 

: 1 ' ;".y f t:.'.' t-u! - 

t c.f. \h<> . . . 

{}■/.: ly har; II- 

?r.--^t.\.Uly >."r.<ll- 



Ml 



3j 



21 



2U 



20 



35 



36 



6^ 



67 



ep3 



^2 



7? 
60 



77 
65 



funis Ji' Kxporloncc 



l/jv Moaiujn High 



SUo of School 



Sint\ll t'tednun Large 



32 



18 



21 



23 



30 ^5 Vi 



U2 36 U2 



61 6B 70 



20 L9 I? 



70 83 



22 



20 



23 



38 31 



66 68 67 



23 17 1^> 



66 6; 7'* 
W 5)6 W 



65 71 flV 

51 :>Y rr 



^Kti'v'^j I V J»\i*. Hiov.ijn 'iro per'ent ..hxjuln^ nlternnU v«?»i I, 2, ^ml l,(7sii wUh 
■/iri pmLiI 'Mtl.nj). Ki;tr>'j;> Tji* all ..ther quoatl.ma por*ent chooaing aitornatWc 

1 ('{-yj). 



ERIC 



1?S 





Per»Stutl«nc Kjcpemllture 
for naucaklotial Piu'posec 


Yeiiro of BxporUm.e 
ns a Pi'incli)al 


oizo or School 


lx)w ModUui 




Low 


Mcdliua m^-i 


oitiall MedUuD Lar^e 


Hnvo yci« rend; 












ikjuccitlon and the 
N6W Ain^viqa by 
KlmbaXl and McCU UttiiV 


8 7 


7 


6 


7 8 


778 


•fhiQ Kducfttlon oi' 
Amerlcoh TenQTtei'Q by 
Jtmaa Coiia/it? 




6'» 


U9 


60 66 


56 6a 70 



TABLE B54 

Reading of books concerning 
broad educational issues. 



•Entries are percent of prlnoipalo (jhoosln^ alternative 1 (Yos). 



TABLE B55 




Per^Studont Rxpendlture 
for fiducatlonal Purixdses 


years of Experience 
as a Principal 


Size of School 




ALtemutlve* 




















L/oyrf T rump, in his book Focus 


tow 


Medium 


Hlsh 


Lov 


Hedlum 


High 


Small 


Medium 


Lari^e 






















on Change: Guide to Better 


The reorganlvsod 
curriculum In the 


32 


Ui 


Ul 


31 


39 


38 


27 


Ul 


52 


Schools (Commission of the Ex- 


school of tho future? 














Ther design of build- 




















perimental Study of the Utiliza" 


ings and other edu- 




















cational facllltlQs 


31 


UU 


UO 


31 


38 


39 


27 


'♦3 




Hon of Staff in the Secondary 


In the school of 
the future? 
















School), has made several sug- 


The "organUatlon for 




















gestions with respect to the ''school 


Instruction" in 
the school of the 


Jl 


Ul 


UO 


3S 


39 


39 


26 


US 


$u 


of the future,^* Do you approve 


future? 




















Flexible student 




















of his suggestion with respect to: 


schedules In the 
school of the 
future? 

The plan for teacher 


3S 


Ul 


UU 


37 


U3 


39 


3a 


U3 


51 




utilization In the 


31 


US 


US 




37 


Ul 


26 


U3 


52 




school of the 


















future? 





















•Entrleo are the percent of principals choosing alternative 1 (Oenerally approve). 



Retponee Allon^tlve 


Per^'Studont BxpoiKliture 
for Educatioiuil Ku'poees 


Vcure of Kxperlenco 
as a Ih'lncipal 




of School 


. Low 


MetUum 


lUgh 


Low ►Jedium High 


Smiill 


Medium Large 










hU 51 




US U6 




50 


50 


56 


55 55 i»9 


51 


5i 51* 



TABLE Bg6 

Some have said that the public 
schools should in principle not 
make important cutticulum 
changes without first securing 
community support. Do you agnu 
tvith this position? 

Ml 



ERLC 



BEST COPl AVMIABIE 



TABLE B57 

How optimistic are you about 
wiping out illiteracy in American 
society within the next twenty 
years? 





i'or Wvicotlonal Purposes 


YooreJ of Exi^orlenco 
as a Pi-inclpal 




or School 


Low 


Medium 


HlftlJ 


Low 


Med iuii 


Higl» 


Sioall 


MbcUuin Lai'g^ 


I an v<*i7 






JV 




\o 


31 


29 


i?9 36 


K Is |)OR:iible,l'Uk 
noi y<Ji7 liiT'bablt' 






^0 








56 


56 51 


It Is unlikely (I 
lira peaBlJRlstlc) 


1.? 


lU 


10 




12 


12 




lU U 


Ko opinion 


2 


2 




3 


2 


2 


3 


1 3 



AiUrnntlva 


lVr-3tutltfnt Sxpemllture 
fur BUucat tonal P;irposcs 


Years 


ol' Ex:parlanci; 
i\ Prlnclpftl 


Size 


of School 


Low 


Mcdiiuii 




Low 


MeUiwii 


iiieti 


Sraall 


Metllvui) 


UirK« 


Lufttt than 5()0 


M 


U 


15 


15 


13 


12 


26 


U 


0 


^00 to 7**9 




i?l 


Jl 


26 


?6 




32 


25 


I 


750 to 999 


23 




15 


21 


21 


.19 


18 


S?7 


6 


1,000 to 1,?U9 


19 




16 


19 


17 


20 




2l» 


20 


1,250 to 1,U99 


H 


u» 


U* 


8 


10 






12 


2ti 


1,500 to 




7 


11 




7 


8 


3 


5 


25 


1,750 to 1,999 


(. 


3 


U 






3 


1 


1 


1? 


2,000 to 2,UQ9 


I 




i* 


3 




3 


1 


L 


9 


*»,500 or more 


0 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


0 


I 


3 



TABLE B58 

All things considered — maxi'* 
mum learning, teaching staffs cap'* 
ital outlay, etc, — about what do 
you consider to be the optimum 
number of students for a compre^ 
hensivc senior high school? 



TABLE B59 

Listed below are several pro'* 
cedar es which may be used by 
principals in assisting beginning 
teachers in their professional de'> 
velopment. Indicate C'Yes** or 
'U\o*') whether each practice is 
established policy at your school. 
Note that each practice has to 
do with the behavior of the prin* 
cipal, not a department head or 
other person. 



Alternative* 



An orientation meeting 
or workshop conduct* 
ed by the principal 
at the beg<nnln{$ of 
the school ywar for 
all buglnnlng teach- 
ers. 

Additional orientation 
or In-eervlce meet* 
ings couducted by 
the principal for 
aU beginning teach- 
ers during their 
first year. 

Four or laore class* 
room visitations 
each year by princi- 
pal, each followed 
by written report* 

One to three class* 
room visitations 
during the year by 
the principal, each 
followed by a writ- 
ten report. 

Four or more class* 
room vlsittttlono 
during the year 
by the principal, 
each followed by 
an individual con-> 
ference (with or 
without vrlttcn 
report ) . 



Per-Student Expenditure 
for Educational Purposes 


Years of Experience 
as u Principal 


sue of School 


Unv Hedlum High 


Low Medium High 


Small Mddlum Urge 


85 90 91 


8U 90 89 


8U 90 96 


V) 72 69 


61 65 75 


62 7»» 76 


2U 22 22 


21 2U 23 


20 26 21 


31 38 


32 37 33 
• 


25 37 W 


U3 37 35 


36 37 Ul 


UO 26 



ERIC 



Altarnadva* 


Par-Student Bxpaadlture 
for Sducatloual Purpoaaa 


Years of S)^rlance 
aa a Principal 


sua of School 


Low Medium Hiah 


lAJw neaiuiu niKn 




Ono to thrdo olooa- 
room vial tat lonii 
dui-ln« the yaar by 
tho principal, ench 
foUovad by an tndl* 
vidua I Gonfamncd 
(with or without 
vrlttan roport). 


59 61 61 


^6 iict 

JV VJ QtJ 


5** 63 69 


An exparlsnced taacher 
la as0lgne<i to work 
with and uaslst new 
taachars. 


53 51 51 


Uo i»9 57 


'♦2 55 67 


Oepartmant or araa 
chalnBon are dli*«c« 
tad to work vlth 
and aaalat bagin- 
nlng taachars. 


56 63 66 


S2 lifl AA 

OQ 


>*p DO 90 


Confarenca batvaan 
principal and aach 
baglnning taachar 
Individually prior 
to tha formul open- 
log of school. 


93 90 88 


85 90 93 


92 92 82 


Principal syatamat- 
Ically provides 
reading laatarlala 
(other than local 
policy atatenenta) 
on proresalonal 
oatterd. 


62 61 59 


61 62 60 


65 60 51 


Principal syatamat- 
Ically dlSGuaaea 
laaaon or course 
plana vlth begin- 
ning teachers « 


61 59 51 


53 59 58 


62 59 UO 


Principal arranges for 
visitations by be- 
ginning teachers to 
cloadrooma of ex- 
perienced teachers. 


39 «*1 39 


32 ko U2 


36 39 »»9 



TABLE BS9 (Contd) 



^Bntries In the table are the percent of principals chooeing alternative 1 (yea). 



TABLE B60 

How important in the prepara- 
tion of the secondary school 
teacher is course tvork in . . . 



Altemattve* 


Per-Student Expenditure 
for Bducatlonal Purpoaes 


Years of Bxperience 
aa a Principal 


sue 


of School 


Lov 


Hediuffl 


High 


liOV 


Medium 


High 


Small 


Madiua 


Urge 


the subject they are 
actually teaching 


92 


93 


95 


93 


9U 


92 


92 


93 


96 


Bducatlonal psy- 
chology 


57 


51 


»»9 


50 


1»8 


56 


50 


53 


53 


Social context of 
American educa* 
tlon 


26 


23 


21 


21* 


21 


26 


2U 


2t» 


26 


Instructional tech- 
niques 


51 


51 


51 




»»9 


53 


^9 


52 


5>» 


History and pni- 
loaophy of edu- 
cation 


28 


17 


17 


20 


21 


21 


21 


22 


20 


testa and meaaure* 




38 


38 


3? 


38 


U2 


37 


«»3 


39 



♦fintriaa are th« percent of prlnclpala choosing alternative 1 (Very Iflgxirtant). 



o 
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TABLE B61 

Reaction to imics ivith respect 
to teachers. 



6 



if 

I 



MO 



Question 

(Pttruphrtiaed)* 



vouXd yun aay lluii 
good lenctiero »\re 
"born" or are they 

(L) Born 

l3 there a conflict 
between academic freo- 
dom for tenchcrs oi\d 
"good" odvicutlort (as 
you derine good)? 
(I) Yea 

Away from scriooli do 
you expect your teach- 
ing Starr to live 
somewhat more exem- 
plary Uvea than do 
most other persons? 
(l) Yes 

Do you feel that It 
U best ror all con- 
cerned if you have 
little aoclal contact 
with nwsnbtjra of your 
teaching staff out- 
side of school? 
(1) Yes 

tn your opinion, 
should teachers on 
their own time work 
actively as members 
of political par- 
ties In national 
elections? 
(I) Yes 



In your opinion, 
should teachers on 
their own time work 
actively as members 
of political par- 
ties In state and 
local elections? 
(1) Yes 

Regardless of policy 
In your district, do 
you believe that a 
policy regulating 
teacher smoking is 
necessary? 
(1) Yes 

Does your school have 
a policy regulating 
teacher smoking? 
(I) Yeo 

W^iat Is your Impress 
Ion of the compe- 
tency of substitute 
teachers yow hove em- 
ployed In the past 
two years? 

(L) Most have done 

good Jobs 

Co yoi' favor a single 



salary schedule for 
all teachers In your 
school rather than a 
dl ffei-entittl schGdulo? 
(1) Yea 



Per-Student Expendltvire 
for Kdvicatlonal Pvirposes 



liSw 



Medium High 



30 



26 



26 



81 



69 



31 



37 



^♦7 



59 



61 



U6 



57 



58 



35 



U6 



29 



38 



26 



3U 



31 



37 



37 



52 



39 



»*9 



Years of Exporlence 
as a Principal 



Low Medium Hl^ h 



Sise of School 



Small Medluro Large 



hi 



29 



26 



i48 



26 



7U 



76 



76 



38 3»* 



35 



5^ 



56 



56 



53 53 53 



31 30 30 



Ul 39 39 



33 33 



U2 Ui 50 



33 



U6 



25 



UU 



22 



76 78 



30 



36 



50 



57 



6U 



U9 61 



33 29 26 



ho 39 ^0 



37 SU 35 



U2 i»$ 57 



ERLC 



Question 

{ParnpKraaed)* 



All Chlngfl canal dere<l, 
do you r$«.l Chnt bhe 
generel Uvei. of Unch- 
«r pay tn your dl«^ 
trlct l8 approprUU? 
(1) Yes 

ipeaklng generally, 
do yovi approve or 
vt 1 8 approve of the idoo 
of leachet' lanuro? 

(l) Generally 

approve 

How do you feci nbout 
a ays tern of lenc her 
rniikii--d .g. , ussU- 
CnnCf Litt.ur, Inotnic* 
tor, teaclier, mnsler 
t«nchc)*->uUh differ- 
enllal pay according 
to rank? 
(l) Approve 

In general, how do 
you think a merit -pay 
or a (iviftltty-of-«cr- 
vlce salary plan In 
uh;ch superior teach- 
ing is reworded with 
litgher Income would 
affect leacher per- 
formance? 
( I) Good effect 
on moet teuchera 

Cn general, l\ow dg 
you think a tnerlt-pay 
or a lufillty-of -ser- 
vice salary plan In 
which superior teach- 
ing rewarded by 
higher Invonto would 
affect teach*? r morale? 

(l) Good effect on 

most teachers 



Do you believe that 
there Is a need for 
greater uniformity 
of secondary teacher 
certification 
standards throui^hout 
the country? 
(I) Yes 

Would you say that 
the Feijeroi.BQvern - 
meat should take 
gteps to bring about 
a grcsater uniform- 
ity of teacher certi- 
fication standards 
thjrou(jhout the 
country? 

(l) YCB 



Per-Student Expenditure 
for {Educational Purrueee 



Luw 



Medliun 



High 



18 



25 



re 



38 



70 



27 



27 



26 



23 



26 



l8- 



15 



17 



8U 



85 



85 



'*5 



U9 



Years of Experience 
as a Principal 



2 J 26 27 



67 69 77 



29 28 25 



26 25 2k 



16 16 16 



85 86 



8U 



Ji8 



U2 



'♦7 



Slae of School 



TABLE B61 (Contd) 



Small Medium lar^o 



22 25 37 



70 73 



25 28 89 



25 26 2^ 



18 16 li 



81 87 



89 



U6 



he 



*Efttri98 are the percent of principals jhooslng the altemative listed after each 
question. 
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TABLE B62 

About a hat pvrccni of the full- 
time faculty at your school have 
regular jobs in addition to their 
school jobs during the school year? 



Ileoponee AltomfttivG 


Per-Student Expenditure 
for Bducatlonal Purposes 


Years of Gxperlence 
as a Principal 


Size of School 


Low 




High 


Low 


Medium 




SmaU 


Medium 


Urge 


LcsG than 1*^ 


65 


5i 




58 


57 


5:) 


67 


56 


29 


lit to 5lt 


l8 


19 


id 


17 


lo 


19 


13 


19 


30 


6^ to 9,^ 


u 


6 


8 


5 


5 


7 


u 


6 


12 


lOjt to 


6 


10 


U 


8 


9 


9 


6 


10 


13 


'jOjt to 29^ 


3 


6 


u 


k 


U 


U 


U 


U 


7 


303t to 3^ 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


UO^t to 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


501t to 5^ 


I 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


603( or more 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


2 



I^sponse AltenuitWe 


Fi!r-5t\itlei\t Exijendlturc 
Tor Educntlonai Pur po see 


Years 
as i 


oC Experience 
\ IVlnciiial 


Sixe 


or School 


Lav 






U)v 


^5odium 


ilijxli 


Small 


Hcditim 


iflrge 


Highly Ur^favortille 












•>/ 






28 


Uiifavoi-atle 


y.. 


5^ 




y 


J5 


35 




y> 


3'» 


tlsutrai 


i-J 


i6 




iC 




13 


13 


17 


13 


Favorable 


21 


19 


10 


ij 


IV 


^0 


18 


ao 


PI 


Mglily F&von\ble 


if 


!^ 




u 


u 




5 


2 


U 



TABLE B63 

//ozc favorable would you be 
toward a fwlicy of using a na- 
tional standardized teacher exam- 
inatiott as a basic criterion for 
issuing secondary school teaching 
certificates? 



TABLE B64 

New curricula and instructional 
techniques in the school. 

•iy 
/ 



Quest i on* 


?K r-Student Kxpendlture 
foi 'SJucatlonal Purposes 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal 




ol* School 




Lo> 


Medluifi 


High 


Law 


Medium 


High 


Small 


Medium 


Large 


In ihe last two yearSi 
hao your a -'houl been 
involved In tryouts or 
a new experimental 
curriculum in. . . 






















ay 


31 


33 


29 


31 




19 


3** 


50 


A foreign language? 


3Y 


M 


50 


III 


1*0 




26 


U5 


70 


Economl>JS? 


12 


15) 


17 


13 


lU 


15 


8 


17 


2U 


Art? 


111 


13 


15 


16 


lU 


13 


11 


15 


19 


IXirir.«i the pGJt thr«?« 
years, nas your junior 
high school been in- 
vjlvsd m tryouts of 
any new experimental 
curriculum In. . . 




















Mat,heiR£ttl'*ii? 


5Y 


66 


66 


56 


62 


65 


51 


66 


85 


Natural s^lon^pti? 


36 




52 


35 


H3 


U6 


29 


U5 


75 


(Paraphrased) Does your 
jichool provide an a ^<5l« 
eratett •■•urrlculum for 
superior 8tud«nt<} In... 




















Science? 


29 


M 


U6 


33 


35 


U3 


21 


M 


73 


Language? 


?3 


27 


3U 


20 


25 


31 


16 


27 


53 


MathecKiti's? 




56 


59 


U7 


li8 


57 


36 


5Y 


35 


Course! other than 
rnath, s.lQnce, or 
language? 


16 


32 


36 


21 


2i4 


32 


15 


26 


63 



B.32 
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Question* 



la ihttTQ soy i)pe.:tnl 
opportunity foi- «cnlov 
high school dtuddnt,:) In 
yovtr scriooi to ol^iA^n 
advanced placQoteni nn/ 
or credit in .:oiIegc? 

Do you mke nny use of 
lay rffOders In corji^f- 
t!on wUh KngllAh com* l8 
position coursos ot 
your flciKJoi? 

At your dcliool; are ony 
subjocttt \>eUig tuughl 15 
to ony extent by tii^mns 
of teiovlBlont 

At your aL'^Wil, li 
Imm teaching leln^ L9 
used vjth nny subject?'? 

At yom* sc^iooXf ftr« «ny 
subjects being t»u^h: by 21 
means or pi^}gra!usd in- 
struction? 



Per-Student Kxpcndttui'e 
for Sduc'tttlonnl Puj'jwsea 



High 



li 



21 



?6 



1*6 



2v> 



3'» 



Yaars of Bxperlence 
AO 0 Pvincipai 



t^v Modium High 



13 



xo 



39 



16 



ii 



19 21 2U 



a8 2} 27 



sue of School 



TABLE B64 (Contd) 



Small Medium l^^rge 



31 



iU 



11 



16 



12 



71 



19 



16 



15 21 U6 



23 26 37 



♦Table ontrios for the i'lrt\ twelve quest lone nre thfj pen-'cnt of principals ctvooslng 
oltcrnfttlve 1 (Yes). TelevU^an und teajii teaching ontriea are the percent of prlnclpala 
c)i006tn« "i^ej-natives 2 (Yeo, .ne subject), j (Ycb, two subjects), and U (Yes, several 
oubjecto). Prosroiaed i na t rue 1 1 on entries are the percent of princlpala'choosing altemu- 
tlveti 1 (Yes, one subject) and 2 (Yeo, tvo or more aubjecto). 



V0 



TABLE B65 

How do you fed about machine 
teaching and i or programed learn- 
ing as an instructional adjunct, 
in secondary schools? 



Responop AUt»rnatlvf! 


Per-Suident ttxpendlturo 
for Educational Kirposea 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal 


Size of School 




Medium 


High 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Small 


Medium Large 


Approve 


3V 


yj 


1»0 






37 


38 


39 U2 


Di8ttppt:v'i 


6 




7 


r, 




6 


7 


U 5 


No opinion 


111 




7 


12 


9 


11 


15 


9 5 


Ain I'Gser/ifig Judgment 


'0 


U6 


hO 


U2 


UU 


M5 


Hi 


U7 UQ 



Bespunse Alternitive 


IVr-Slouej.t Expenditure 
r,r Educo*,U;naJ Purpcaes 


Y'^a" 
as 


fi of Experlenco 
a Prlnciixil 


Si'&a 


of fJchool 


L.w Medium High 




Medium 


High 


Small 


Medium Large 


Yes, c mrtiierable 
iciprovcnent 


ir. \j iB 


19 








18 18 


Yes, sojne Improve- 
ment, 


il9 f;l 


U9 


> 








»o, 11 tit la if any 
Improvement 


!'* K 






lU 




iJi 10 


Ho, would be defin- 
itely har-«iful 


\ 1 1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 


I OA undcflded a^^ut 
this mAMer 


i.*: 1 < i:^ 


IS- 


lU 


ll4 


1^ 


I'i U 



TABLE 666 

In your own opinion, if school 
classes are maintained at about 
their present size, do technological 
advances, such as teaching by TV, 
hold real promise for improving 
the quality of education in sec- 
ondary schools? 
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TABLE B67 

Which of the following state- 
ments best describes the current 
use of teaching machines in your 
school? 



J' 



Re6i>on«o Alternative 


I^r-Student Expcnaicure 
for Educational Purposes 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal 


sue 


of School 


Low 


^ledlum 


Hlph 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Small 


Medlim Lar^e 


They oi's ttot now used, 
and no use Is fore- 
seon viLhln the next 
year or so 


57 


50 


U6 


y 


51 


50 


56 


51 '♦5 


They arc not now used, 
but plans are be i tig 
made to experiment 
with their use dur- 
ing the next year 
or flo 


15 


15 


16 


15 


Ih 


i6 


lU 


17 15 


They are now being 
used sparingly on an 
experimental basis 


Ik 


20 


26 


15 


20 


20 


l6 


18 26 


They are now belivj 
used regularly li a 
few cases 


LI 


12 


10 


11 


12 


10 


11 


12 9 


They are nov telng 
used regularly In 
many instances 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


3 


3 


2 3 





Per-GUdent E/i;en(Jl'v;.r'j 
f r Rdu'-'utl ;r il Purpose.} 


Ytjarj of Experience 
iifi a Print! ipal 


filKo of School 


Uw M-^llLjn I'Agh 


Low Medium High 


Sttwill Mcdliun Large 


tn general, I approve 
of S K'h a plan 

In general, I du- 

approvt? 

flo opinion 


.*^; ' ^5 
.O 


•9 i-J'. 

I) PtJ ^) 
S 5 i 


n 68 6l 

\? r 37 

h 2 2 



TABLE B68 

Regardless of circumstances or 

the practice at your school, what 
do you think of the idea of a 
"multiple-diploma" or "diploma 
and certificate'' plan whereby an 
attendance diploma or certificate 
would be granted to thdse stU" 
dents who have failed to achieve 
a minimum mastery of certain 
basic subjects? 



TABLE bd9 

Would you be in favor nf some 
system of individualized promo- 
tion (e,ff,, on the basis of exami- 
nations) for your school rather 
than the customary use of grade 
placement and continuous pro^ 
motion? 

B.34 



Besponse Alternative 


Per*Student Expenditure 
for Educational Purpooes 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal 


Si2e 


of School 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Small 


Medium T^ffi^ 


Yea 


51 




50 


5fi 


50 


U& 


50 


53 ^ 


Yesi and we have 
such a system at 
our school 


k 


h 


8 


h 


6 


5 


h 


h 7 


No 


33 


36 


35 


3U 


3U 


37 


35 


33 M 


No opinion 


11 


10 


7 


11 


9 


10 


10 


9 10 



o 

ERIC 





f->r 


fJtuclent E:<pon(U ture 


Yearti of RxperloivJ© 


Slae 






NU*tluni High 


I,L>w ModluiR Hlgfi 




Moaium Lnrge 














useful 




on DO 


6^1 66 6v 


All 


by oy 


0 ' J aa I vn« I ly e u - 

1 tonal rodonrch l:J 
worthvrhl le 


^) 


zy 29 


a 20 27 


29 


27 27 


CHlStt O i i>ni3 SOlb 

or reeeftivft is 
pretty rnujh a wwate 
5f tlmo ttn:i money 








i, 




No ofinUn 


2 


1 2 


1 2 2 


2 


1 0 


aeiiff'U til fi'ovl^llhg 

to tho •ulutloi; '^r 
prutlemtf in ^'Uuch- 












Such rcat^nrch <.*un 
often be highly 
uaci'ul 






UU UU 


UO 




resenf^'h *.i wortli- 
vnlle 


it2 




UV ^7 ''5 


1*3 


U6 U2 


h4c3t. oV thitf sort 
of researvh Is 
pretty friich a wmtt* 
of tiino mc/n«y 




3 6 


^ 


6 






6 




5 u 5 


6 





TABLE B70 

J5 your opinion ah 
general usefulness of . . . 



5^ 



TABLE B71 

in your opinion, how desirable 
is the influence of nationwide 
testing programs such as National 
Merit Scholarship Examinations, 
American College Testing Pro- 
gram Examinations, and College 
Entrance Examinations on the 
instructional program of Ameri- 
can schools? 







onJl':uro 
P>:rpot Oi.- 


Year 


; of Expertcmif? 
u Prln^pal 


sue 


r.f School 




M*.'diuin 


Mirth 




M-jdl'in Hi^ii 












c 


*j 


f.'i 


6 C 


; 




5 


'JnrlcL'irnMn 




11 


11. 




U VI 


9 


11 


15 


Meivr.t".- d'.'jir-aHo r.oi' 
».nlorlfal U> 


r.\ 


y 








.M 
























V'or/ der>l 








7 
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TABLE B72 

In general, how valuable have 
you found standardized tests to be 
in providing the school with the 
kind of information it needs about 
individual students? 



Rosponflc A LwOrnutt t va 


Poi-StviUent Expomllture 
for EkiucatJoiiaL £\irpojieB 


Yean 
as 


i of ExiKJi-lenco 
a Pi'ii[\cii>al 




of School 




Medium 


High 


Low 


Med I \m 




Small 


Medium T/irgc 






37 


s:> 






3V 


31 




Of some? value 








1*7 




'0 


U6 




Of 5!Uy limited vuhie 


I? 


16 


i: 


2; 


17 


15 




13 li? 


Of no vul.ue 




0 


0 




r. 






0 (> 


1 am unJeclcicd ubout 
thla maLtcr 


I 


1 


0 




0 


1 


I 


1 D 





P?;'-!iJtuoer.t Kxpendltnro 
for &luoat!onal rurtKjsett 


Year I 
as 


I of Expo r icnce 
ft Ii*j*lnclpal 


Slae 


of School 






Medlu:n High 


liOV 


Medium High 


Small 


Medlvun f/irge 


tn your opinion, ehculd 
parents b« told their 
chlld'ii TQ BJorrjG? 














Ycd, I think II- 
sho<.ild b« standard 
practice to tell 
them 


1.' 


; 




0 11 


W 


9 


Yefl, in most caGec 
it iu ftll right to 
tflU tlien 


30 






4:: ?3 






Only In unusMal 
caeca chwild tljey be 
told 


IS 


37 35 




V\ 36 


3'» 




No, It ahculd bi? 
standard pra.ttic*? 
not to toll thorn 


16 












I Hfn undecldffd nbo'jt 
thlJ matter 








0 ^ 






In your opinion* 
ahould perontc ^^^ lold 
the t r ch l Ld ' ach I nve * 
ment test a-jorca in 
varioutt uubjcct aretie? 














Yee, i* should >m 
Standa: i practice t'> 
tell than 














Y«8, in moat oai5r?e 
it Is all right to 
tell them- 


J* 3 


Ik: 37 


uu 


ui 38 




Uc 37 


Only m unuBUBl caoep 
should they b« told 


8 


6 U 


7 




7 


7 3 


ttOj It should b€ 
standard practice not 
to tell thsm 


2 


2 1 


1 


3 1 


2 


2 1 


i am undecided about 
this matter 


2 


1 2 


2 


1 1 


2 


• 1 0 



1^8 



TABLE B73 

Attitudes about comm\ 
test scores to parents. 





Per-Student Expenditure 
for Sducatlonnl Purposes 


Years of Sxperlence 
as a Principal 


Size of School 


Altdmative* 




Medium 


High 


Ujw 


Hedlum 


High 


Small 


Mcdlui 


l^ar^e 


Youraein 




















one day or loss 


30 


36 


36 


27 


i6 


36 


26 


36 


U7 


Two days 


2U 


25 


23 


25 


23 


2U 


26 


2U 


18 


Three days'^ four 
days; five liay^ 
or moi*e 


U6 


3S 


Ui 


»»7 


Ul 


t*o 


U6 


39 


35 


An averft^o member of 
your ftdmlnUtratlve 
aiaffY 




















One day or lea a 


16 


10 


11 


13 


lU 


11 


20 


7 


6 


Two days 


18 


16 


16 


20 


16 


16 


22 


lU 


9 


Three duyB; four 
day 8; five day;* 
or more 


66 


7U 


73 


67 


70 


72 


58 


79 


85 


An average teacher 
In your scliool? 




















One day or leas 


57 


6U 


63 


59 


65 


61 


56 


66 


6U 


Two days 


21 


18 


19 


20 


18 


19 


23 


16 


15 


Three tiays; four 
dayo; five days 
or more 


22 


17 


16 


20 


lY 


19 


20 


17 


20 


Ah average senior 
high student In your 
school? 




















One day or leas 


30 


35 


29 


31 


31 


32 


33 


29 


35 


Two days 


39 


35 


3'* 


33 


37 


. 37 


36 


37 


32 


Three days; four 
days: five days 
or more 


31 


30 


36 


35 


31 


30 


30 


3»* 


31 


A typical senior 
high student In your 
school who Is going 
to college? 




















One day or less 


26 


23 


21 


22 


25 


2U 


25 


2U 


21 


Two days 


37 


38 


36 


38 


36 


37 


38 


36 


35 


Three days; four 
days; five days 
or more 


37 


39 


U2 


uo 


39 


38 


36 


39 





♦ESntrlea for each category arc: 

Category Alternatives 

One day or less 1 

Two itnys 2 
Three days; fo\ir days; 

five days or more i» and 5 



TABLE B74 

In a typical school year, how 
much of the time of each of the 
following is spent in connection 
with national testing programs, 
such as National Merit Scholar- 
ship tests, American College Test' 
ing Program tests, and College 
Entrance Examination Board 
tests: 



BISI COPY AVMIABLE 
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TABLE B75 

From your experience, which 
is more important in determining 
which students get good grades, 
ability or motivation? 



4? 



Response Alternative 


E^r-Student Expenditure 
for Educational Purposes 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal 


Size 


of School 


Low 


Medium 


Hi^h 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Small 


Medium Large 


Ability mvtoh more 
important 


8 


6 


6 


5 


6 


7 


7 


5 7 


Ability oomewlmt more 
important 


16 


21 


20 


21 


l8 


IB 


17 


20 20 


Both about equally 
important 




1*3 


Ul 


39 








lf2 l»5 


Motivation somewhat 
more Important 


l8 


22 


22 


2U 


22 


19 


21 


22 19 


Motivation ravich more 
important 


9 


9 


10 


10 


9 


9 


9 


10 9 



Response Alternative 


I^r-Student Expen'.iture 
for Educational Purposes 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal 


Size 


of School 


Low 


Medium 


High 


Low Medium High 


Small 


Medium Large 


Yes, generally 
speak i tig 


57 


5U 


U9 


51 52 56 


59 


52 '♦5 


No, generally 
speaking 






51 


1*9 1*7 


uo 


U7 55 



TABLE B76 

Socrates is quoted as having 
said' "Children now love luxury. 
They have bad manners contempt 
for authority. They show disre^ 
spect for elders, and love chatter 
in place of exercise/' Would you 
say that these remarks also apply 
to contemporary American youth? 



TABLE B77 

Do you have a secretary? 



Hosporiso 


Per* Student Expenditure! 
i'of EUacetionol Pui'posee 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal 


AlteriHitive 




Meciii-un 


High 




Medium Hi_gh 


No 


?3 


1'^ 


13 




18 13 


YeG, part 
time 




18 


IT 




22 17 


Yes, nai 

time ■ 


^^3 


67 


70 




60 70 
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Response 
W tor !to live 


Per- St . ul e t i t Hicpt? n J 1 n i u-e 
for Bli.u'«ill maA iMrpMUoc 




^-r Kxporlenco 
I Pi'lncipul 


Size* 


of School 










M v| i irii 






Med I iiri 




None 






U{ 








Y'^ 


S3 


Y 


Otw port time 




1^ 


X v> 


16 


l'< 




16 


26 


10 


Ot\e fiUl time 


11 


1 ) 


.:i 


U 


IV 




1; 


17 


i.6 






7 


>;> 


i. 




7 


1 


3 


21 


Ihree cr rnorc 


J. 






1 


2 


3 


0 


1 


11 



TABLE B79 

How many assistant principals 
do you have? 



TABLE B80 

How many uorMeachin^ per^ 
sonnel are there on your staff? 



iU'.t'rtiutlve 


roi' 


• fit'ideat E>;pcnUltm"e 


Yea riJ 


cf Experience 
i Principal 


Size 


of School 


Low 


Mfdiun 


High 




MccMain 




Sina3.1 


MccUiun targe 


U-r.:} than 3 








',6 




J»3 


63 




8 






cV 


?1 






rf. 


?0 


"U 


33 


7-] 


> 


.13 


IS 


10 


1^? 


■12 


9 


IJ 








6 


;A 






6 


}, 


5 


10 


,1' V r more 


I 




1" 






10 


3 


7 


J?6 



Hc8poi]oe 
Alteriuitive 


V'^ r- S \ id t^. t iicp t-nd i i ro 
frr BlucaM-^HHl P'lrp^'^ccG 


Yva rs 


jl" iib:perience 
1 Principal 




of Sclioci 




liCW 




Sr;aJ.l 




l/^Bi5 than ij-: 


!■ 7 


13 


•} f 


16 


1 






ir 


16 


1':' 


17 11. 


';'0-::' hour J 


i.l - lit 




>i^-. ..6 




in ' r 


60-* ♦ ho'iri! 




c:\ 




X '- 




r" .\. 'irr-? .r 
7 -v^ 


1 • 


Y 


7 




7 6 



TABLE B81 

During the school year, on the 
average how many hours a week 
do you work at your job as a 
principal? 
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in. 



TABLE B83 

To whkli of the foil living ac- 
tivities do you devote more than 
6% of your time in a ^UypicaV* 
work week? 



/ 



Acilvlty (Ptu-ftphj-ofjod)* 


Per-Student expenditure 
for Educational Purposes 


US 


9 of Sxporlance 
a Principal 


Uw 


Modluin 


High 


low 


Mediam 


High 


AdinlnUtnaive piamUng wUh 
aupe f I ors 


ik 


19 


20 


20 


18 


17 


AdmlnUlratlve plunnlng alone 
ancl with oubordhmte acl- 
ininlutrators 


55 


61 


6U 


57 


59 


61 


Meetings vlth tcachers-cur- 
rlcuiiun or Inutructlon 




32 


35 


27 


32 


36 


Met'tlngs with teuchera-other 






iO 


16 


I7 


ly 


Work with Individual teach- 
ers-prof Iclency 


32 


Ul 


UO 


31 


38 


UO 


Supei'vtolan of non-certlf led 
personnel 


20 


15 


16 


13 


17 


18 


Meetings with atuaenta- 
dlsc Ipline 




33 


23 


31 


30 


2o 


Muetlngb with students* 
othor mattero 


38 


Ul 


35 


39 


uo 


37 


Meetings with parents 


12 


13 


16 


12 


13 


13 


Meetings with other laymen 


7 


6 


7 


6 


6 


6 


Clusoroom teaching 


37 


28 


26 


UU 


33 


25 


Supervialon of extracurricu- 
lar activities 




32 




33 


31 


28 


Correapon donee 


31 


31 


30 


33 


31* 


32 


Reading professional liter- 
ature 


2U 


18 


18 


20 


19 


21 


Participation In profes- 
sional groups 


9 


7 


8 


5 


7 


10 


Pi-lvatG thought and rofleo- 
tlon 


32 


25 


26 


30 




^7 


Touting activities 


9 


5 


5 


8 


7 


6 


Other activities not listed 




1*3 




Ul 







♦KntrJes are the percent of principals choosing alternatlvea U ('i?t-99t), 2 (109i-l«^)i 
(13^-15*), I (I6(3fc-ia^), 8 (199^-21*), and 2 (22* or more). 



Hejponiic 
Alt.*?r native 


Per-IJluieiit ExjAMiilt'ir*? 
f : r Kdu/aiionai P>irric>'.ieb 


Yenrr) cf Sxptrlf^n^o 








fimfiil I'fc^dluir. l/Wi^i: 


half t. 

Yets, Ipjg than 
haJf titw 


U / 
j'^ 


L6 1 j 6 

i.. .^7 

.■2 03 71 


l-J 3 1 
tr;, 1/ 3 

j>6 63 



TABLE B85 

Do you do any teaching (other 
than occasional substituting)? 
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Per-Student Sxpena^lture 
for Sducatlunal Px^rposes 


tears of Kxperienjc 
as a Principal 


sue 


of School 






High 


U:>w 


Ml* ! l LUTi 


High 


Swftll 


Meat tun 


Uirgf* 


Uck of um 


36 


3d 


37 


39 


38 


05 


a? 


36 


87 


Lack or dUtrl :t«vi(lo 
flexlblUty (euoh 
school m\XAt con- 

Conn lt3 11 4(n>fL0 

policy) 






59 




32 


35 


30 


32 




InatlUiy to provide 
tloifi for '♦G(idi(fr 
plnmilrvi unci vl'.ivt 
pi'creoslonal. iio« 
pi'Dveioent ootivi* 
Ilea for teachers 


32 


35 


3l 




8j 


33 


82 


35 


82 


Long««tAndii^ tiudl- 
tlono in a rcio* 
tlvoly old ajhool 


U9 


'♦7 




58 


'»7 


i*3 




he 


33 


IiiRbllUy tu oVUln 
i\uulfl for experl- 
ineiitnl activities 




76 


6U 


73 


Y5 


75 


76 


76 


7't 


Teacher tenure 


UU 


UU 


U3 


1*1 


U6 


U6 


1*2 


he 


50 


Suporlnlendent(8) v\)o 
has not me&s^XTQd up 
to your 0inn:Uirdi) 
or expectatlonu 




U3 


38 


33 


U2 


hh 


Ul 


U5 


Ul 


Variation!} In the 
ability and iledlcn- 
tlon 'jC teachers 


38 


38 


39 


88 


88 


08 


86 


90 


88 


Tendency for older 
teachers to frown 
on new tnethodo 


65 


6^ 


61 


67 




62 


63 


66 


60 


Cotnpul«oi7 achool 
attendance lavB 


36 


37 


32 


32 


37 


36 


29 


39 


UO 


[ndufflctent dpace 
and pliyBlcul 
facilities 


90 


30 


7U 


81 


79 


78 


77 


79 


79 


Tltitp taken up by 
administrative 
detail (at the 
expense of more 
important niattere) 


36 


09 


86 


8U 


88 


07 


82 


90 


91 


Defective couanunl- 
cotloti among various 
dUtrlct ttdmlniotra- 
tlve levele 




hi 


39 


1»0 


UO 


ua 


36 


U2 


52 


Quantity am* quality 
of tea^'hlng ( tuff 


76 


71 


6U 


68 


7U 


71 


72 


73 


63 


tiick jf com(}etsnt 
office help 




hh 


30 


U6 


1*8 


'•5 


51 




39 



♦Entries are the percent of prlnclpula choosing alternatives 1 (A mujor roadblock) and 
8 (A minor roadblock). 



TABLE B86 

Below are listed several factors 
which could be considered as 
^^roadblocks'' preventing principals 
from doing the job they would 
like to do. Using the three alter^ 
natives below, indicate whether 
each factor has or has not been 
a roadblock on doing what yon 
would like to do since you aj- 
sumed your present principalship. 
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TABLE B87 

Below are listed several kinds 
of individuals or groups external 
to the school, which may have 
sought, successfully or unsuccess- 
fully, to bring about certain 
changes in the ojferation in your 
school Using the three alterna- 
tives provided, indicate the 
strength or extent of influence of 
each interest on your school dur- 
ing the past two years. 





Per-Student Expendltiu'o 
for Bducfttlonal Purpose* 


Yenra of Expcrlanoe 
as ft Principal 


Size of Oc^wol 


Ai. ic vntid I v<? * 






High 




Medium 


High 


^rnall 


Modi urn 


Urge 


AlhLetl ••fniivt^fl i^jrjoiu 


bi 






50 


50 


52 




56 


'♦5 


Bxtrome right-wing 
iiullvlUuuia OP 
groups 


10 


17 


21 


16 


18 


19 


17 


16 


26 


Bxiremo left-wing 
Individuals or 
groiipo 


iU 


10 


11 


10 


11 


13 


12 


11 


11 


Ii.Jiv'i vUmlfl ov groupj 
seeking to consoi- 
books 


\.u 


It) 


19 


u» 


18 


17 


10 


17 


33 


Stale LeglsUture 
invetsilgallng 
oormnUteos 


.11 


7 


7 


a 


6 


10 


9 


7 


10 


O^mr' > • *.LVgv9 'Allvl/ 

gr unlverjltles 


^} 




^7 




52 


'0 


U2 




51 


Automotiiw ftiisocl- 
at Ions,, lnt>uron *e 
cjinponlett, etc., 
concerning >:U*lvor 
education 


27 


^6 


29 


27 


n 


32 


21* 


33 


U3 


IndlvlduoU, g)vup3 
con<.'crntng teatlng 
pr'.'grHtnii (g «g • ^ 
"personality" to9ls) 


32 


35 




33 


3»* 


33 


30 


33 


Ui 


tr..;; vl I'lalJ, gruUj-J 
■.;n::»rnlng liRpl^- 
ir.ent.atl vn vnvl- 
^JU3 roc immonclat Ions 
or C'onnnt, the 
H'7>'K''f^ll<^r Rppcrt, 
Rl:Kovi*r, oto. 


?2 




57 


2it 


30 


32 


22 


33 












ho 


36 


j i 


35 


37 


31 


Ui'ni nowai.opor{d) 
O'llljrlul joli.'y 


26 




32 


27 


^0 


32 


21 




U9 


That «l*>m#;nt of ino 

whl<*li ompU'yd 3tu" 
dentj )r tifuJuato:j 


25 


26 


2h 


23 


2U 


26 


i6 


30 


31 


Clii'M f- i.»»nw?nt!i In 
nuni ly 


20 




SO 


?2 


20 


ly 


19 


31 


21 


U. :t»l Uior jrpunl - 
ZHtUn'*. 


5 


6 


5 


U 


1 


5 




6 


9 


;*! t i r-f n '.r parent 
gr.ui j (t>th*>r 
luun th*i m) 


5i 


60 


55 


59 


57 


51 


55 


56 


57 



•Entrl-: In IhU Utls ur<> the |V!i-i:cnl. of prliKlpols ulio t:hoiio clt-hev nlternotlve 1 
(ii>.V'.nm nn'l.'.T fi-invioiit, n-eau'Ji-e) or uUcmatlvG 2 (Ocoalonul and/or moaorats prosauro). 
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AltiM'!. .'. IVf 


Per-Utwlwnt E:<pt}n.l Iture 












Yea 










No 




•0 t.^ 







TABLE B88 

Do you frrl (hat you, as princu 
pal, should have greater control 
than you presently have over par^ 
ental behavior as it relates to 
school problems (e.g., the conduct 
of a child of a given parent)? 



TABLE B89 

In the past two years have 
there been any incidents where 
individual citizens or groups of 
citizens have become publicly 
angry about alleged '^anti-Amer- 
icanism** or 'Hack of patriotism'' 
on the part of some members of 
your staff? 



He Jix.ru- 


Per-Sludent Expenditure 
fci* Educntionai Kiwpoaeo 


Years of Kxperience 
as n Princi jiai 


size 


of School 


Uw ^tealuJll nifOi 


Low Mod 1 lun 


High 




Mcdliun i^rgc 




•j6 ^/d 9C 








86 




J / ) 


•; 8 


6 


t» 


5 12 




C ^ 1 


(••■ 1 


0 


0 


0 1 




0 0 0 


G 0 


0 


0 


0 0 





r r , 'iM- ; . . I\r; ■ . - 


"i" - Ar r iflx]frj-:. 


f I'.'i .i>i. 




\. -H i;iri Hi ji. 




i^. "0 ; r ' wi 

..VvTii .;".i:J. 
i.'.jid'-v/. ■ 


'. . » i 

i 


1 » IV. 


,1 



TABLE B90 

tn tfie past two years^ have 
there been any incidents where 
individual citizens or groups of 
citizens sought to bring pressure 
to bear on you in regard to par*^ 
ticular books held to be inappro- 
priate which wete assigned by 
tnemhtrs of your staff? 
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TABLE B91 

Hacc thor been any "crash'' 
programs at your school which 
you can attribute more or lc\s di- 
rectly to the (real or alleged) 
Soviet .scientific and technological 
advances? 



A.J.t»':'r.'tt i'.v 


Per* St'iJont K:cpenditurc 
t'or Fia ir-iitional Purpos^-*''^ 


Years of E>c]ierlenje 
aa a Principal 


Sii'.c* of School 






:;>!?ihl L Mo U.,m f/irj/.e 








;:I .-1* 






\'' ('*.J 





Alternnilve 


♦':->r Evil ••itlonnl }\irpoGefi 


Years of Experience 
as ft Priri'!lpftl 


?51xe of ochoo.l 


MpU.n Kl^^h 


Lo-f/ Modl.tm Migli 


SiTial.1 Medivun large 


lin 'ortalri 
No 


"'^} * I t] 

1;) i ' U' 


"A 

;.H> .-i* 

ir v*^ !■ 


■ (A CO 
2'* 22 1.9 



TABLE B92 

// you had your Ufa to live 
over, would you choose education^ 
al administration as a career? 



BEST COPI AVWIABI£ 



TABLE B93 

Do you hope to move on even- 
Xually to another position in the 
educational community? 



Alternative 


Por 
for 


-3tid(?nt Kxpf?ndltnre 
Sd'iotit tonfll Pi»n>0B08 


Yeai'j 
nu 


5 of Ejcperionce 
tt Prlnclpul 


Size 


of School 


Lov 


Nk?di Mm 


Hi«h 






HiKh 


Small Medlvun I^arge 


Mo 






J'* 


1 \ 


19 






28 


M 


I fun ururertain 








?.C 






26 


26 


21 


Yos, to a I'n'incipaJ - 
ship in H \f\vva\ 
3M{iQn! M.. uoti-ift. 


1? 




10 


:hj 


I'i 


8 


17 


10 


3 


YcG; to a prlnclpftl- 
ship in u anvillcr 
school, or district 


1 


] 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 


1 


0 


Yes, to rot'M'M to 
tea'* King 


8 


a 


u 


7 


6 


]* 


6 


6 


2 


Yes, to a s jp^rinten- 


lU 




],' 


IB 


16 


12 


lU 


15 


12 


Y<?G> to »i poo It Ion in 
«i • wilor college 


I 




I 


2 




1 


2 


1 


1 


Yea, to a position in 
a four yar college 
or snivoreity 


k 














h 


h 


Yco, to some other 
position 


10 


u 


9 




12 


9 


9 


9 


13 
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A.lccrnutlv(» 


Per -Si 
for E»l , 


.lent Kxi)Ons.lU>»re 


YtfKrfi of Kxporlence 
,t5 n Pvin rtpel 




of School 










?•!•■ r. .: 






Mo ^ ♦ 








K' 












I ' 




.?6,00< .|t-,^».< 


r 


11 




ir 






J I 


ti 


I 






If. 


a 


\" 








1 ' 


2 




I* 






I"' 




u> • 








$9,*'<^'t'^ to $9,99^) 


8 








11 




t 


i " 


10 






Jl 




■ 


I: 






19 




3iii/.«V-;M'*,''99 












y 


■) 


It 








1 


6 


1 




< 


1 


1 


9 


More thftn ilHYj-^Li. 








. 

1 


0 


1 


I 


0 


3 



TABLE B94 

IlV/^i/ is your current annual 
salary as a principal? 



TABLE B95 

Is your salary based on an 
index ratio above the salary of 
a teacher in your school who has 
a Master*s degree? 



Hesponse 
AltoniFitive 


Per-Gt'.itlent EKpencUture 
for EdUL'ational Purposes 

I>ov Medl'un High 


Year? 
as 

Lov 


? of KxperU?rv*e 
a Principal 

Medii^n High 


SUe of School 
Small Medi\un lArge 


Yon 




30 


31 Ul 


.-^9 36 53 




61 (.1 68 


t& 


68 58 


69 6j hC 



BEST COW ftVWlABU 



♦vlt(?rntit 








Your 
at: 


fi of Experience 
^ Prln •Ip'il 


Sl-/« 


of flohool 




Moil u-n Higl 




■■lo i L ii:, i gh 


^iml 1 




Ot\e ycnv 
















IV o yei'irn 








(. 






C- 2 


tlu'Qc years 








i. 






6 


Kour years 




I 


1 




1 


1 


1 


Five y«?Mrs 






\ \ 




2 1 


1 


1 J 


Six or mor«» 


ycor:^ 






•i 






^» 1 


Tenirc 




i . ' 




{• 




n 


.^^^ V 


trv!f?rir.ltp, 
trn.'*. .ul 




Vj 


I . i 


\b 


1'.^ 1^ 


„. 


1.3 10 


Other 




I 


1 I 


1 







1 1 



TABLE B96 

For how many years is your 
present appointment? 
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TABLE B97 

1\) a hat \t)( idl i lciss in this 
country do you frcl you bvloni* 
(e.g., middle class, upper class, 
or working class)? 



All'M'liUliVe 


ror-Stisient Exi>encllturc 
for BclucotiontU Purposes 


YeaiH of Kxpcrlencc 


Sl7.e of School 




^^r!dhur. 


nigh 


Ujw 


Med I lun 




Small ^V^(ll\w^ Large 










J 


U 


7 


6 


5 U 












37 


U.l 


33 


Uo 51 


Miaai,; 


'}? 






53 


52 


^7 


52 


50 U2 


Lowoi* IP. I Idle 


5 


u 


2 


6 


U 


3 


5 


3 2 




k 


1 


i. 


3 


3 


2 


3 


a 1 



()ueatlon 



Would you agi'ttv ttmt 
thU 1& A ccrlous 
problem? 



Do you I'eul that the 
f^SP ohouXa tait • 
ncUUtlonal step** to 
help Insure ttitit itu 
aiQiBbers are accordetl 
approprlnto profcB- 
sioiinl otatUB ax\U 
pr-?8tlge? 



F^T-Sfcudirnt Expenditure 
cr EilucHtloimJ Purpose;; 



Htfth 



.^9 



Ycur« oC Kxperlencii 
as. a ^Vinclpul 



tov Medium lUgli 



Small M" I tun lai'se 



33 



;?2 



5** 



Slxe Jt' School 



36 



3'» 



OH 



TABLE B98 

There has been concern ex^ 
pressed by some principals that 
in general principals are not ac- 
corded the professional status and 
prestige to which they are prop- 
erly entitled by virtue of educa- 
tiony training, and the work they 
do. 
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F .? r -.5 Lu ifl I) I Kx lU U ' 

:' .1* 2 I'K 'tl i ItlM f^.l'p. :'.OjJ 




\ Prln 'i 


pill 




















H'-v !!!.». t. ; .» Jv • .r*. '->• 














Vor'y littlo jociu'ity 


l:^ ! ^ I:. 




16 


U 


.> 


12 


.'..me joo'.u'ity 


U I. » 


L5 






:i4 


a 6 


A mv».l«?t"it.- hJ!'>'Uit 
, J' urity 


2-. .^•» .M 


^) 








26 16 




j6 3 1 ^: 


? I 










Vfi'y au:*. j'? *'.u*i*.y 




I \ 


I? 


dU 


lU 


2'J 


Hov 3JU'-:. Fl^ n'Muiity 
L * V- t;o! } I'-jl \ y . iher 

|. r. vi lo y j', 














I unity 


I 








2 


! 0 


J».:mc» . ;>;> . I", mi ty 


; 6 






6 




6 U 










dC' 




2^; iY 


lun.iy 


..^ Ui, 








M 


lit? 


Very irju.'t. jf.p'"-'^- 
tuTi I ly 






do 




2 <i 




y^Mi' pojJlls)n aa a 
l>rln ••Ipul glvt* yju in 
'.liO J ;:jnunlty uti»;r*? 
your a>.'l.jol, Ij l_v*it« l7 














V ry L 1 t In f • r** J t i ij*? 




«( 








1 








Id 






■* '» 


pre . I : 


i' 3i 








^3 






^6 


^6 




M 


M 






i; . 1'' 




> 


Id 


> 


i: 16 


•in .1 M * - i : r. I v;* . yv- ir 
p- • w i - n i-i 'I prii. 1 - 
pul pr >vl 1o I'v:- y .V 














V-M-y -.pi 






6 




6 




:>/n(? , jp.'ri'ir.i ty 






10 


I \ 






A n»-^ i'?r'»'.-» 'iffiiJ irt 
.r n.r*a;ily 


' < -'j 


<•» 




\ < 






Ji.i i ifv ii I'* -pt '^- 
^^a;.ty 


•6 -"^ 






>'i 






SVry r.j'j. :|:p -r. 
v.i,i-,y 


it i'j 






11 


1 1 


10 i'» 



TABLE B99 

The next five questions pertain 
to your job as it actually is, not 
to how you think it should be. 
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TABLE B99 (Contd) 



4>' 



QucBtlon 
and 
AU«matlvc 


Per-3tudent Expenditure 
for Educational Purposes 


Years of Experience 
us a Principal 


Size 


of School 


U)v 


Medium 


High 


Low 


Medium 


High 


SmaU 


Medium lArge 


HckT much selt'^IUirtU* 
ment (thtit lu the feel- 
ing of being able to 
UHQ ona'9 unique capa* 
bllltlodi of realUlnjf 
une'8 potential) does 
your position as 
principal provide you? 


















Very little sell-ful- 

PI 1 1 mAn f 


U 


3 


3 


5 


U 


3 


5 


3 1 


Some seir-rult'llLinent 


15 


15 


13 


16 


16 


13 


18 


13 8 


A laoderate amount of 
seir-fuiniljnent 


35 


33 


30 


3»* 


33 


33 


35 


31* 29 


Considerable self- 
fuiriUwent 


3U 


38 


38 


3»* 


35 


38 


31 


39 ^5 


Very much eelf-rul- 
flllnent 


11 


11 


16 


11 


11 


13 


11 


11 17 



bluest Ion 
and 


Per-Student Expenditure 
for Educational Purposes 


Years of Experience 
as a Principal 


sue of School 


Alternative 


U)v 


Medium 


High 


Lev 


Medium 


High 


Small 


Medium Large 


In your opinion, hov 
much job security 
Should you have as 
principal of your 
school? 


















Very little security 


L 


1 


2 


1 


1 


1 


I 


1 1 


Some sccui'ity 


3 


3 


U 


U 


U 


2 


U 


3 3 


A inoderate amount 
of security 


20 


21 


21 


26 


22 


18 


23 


20 17 


'^onsldc ruble secur- 
ity 


U6 






UQ 


ua 


U6 


ua 


U? UU 


Very much security 


30 


27 


26 


20 


2U 


32 


2U 


26 35 


In your oplnloni hov 
much opportunity to be 
helpful to other people 
Should your position 
08 a principal provide 
for you? 


















Very little oppor- 
tunity 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 0 


Some i)p port unity 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 1 


A moderate amodnt of 
opportunity 


11 


9 


9 


li 


11 


9 


13 


9 6 


Considerable oppor- 
tunity 


hU 


1*8 


U6 


ua 


U6 




ud 


UfS U2 


Very much oppor- 
tunity 




hi 




Uo 


U2 


u^ 


37 


'♦3 51 



TABLE BlOO 

The next five questions pertain 
to your job as you think it should 
be, not necessarily as it actually is. 
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iro 





Per-Jv 

for El'j 


i.lent clxp«ndt tujro 


Yffftra 


Ex|*r;cni.*«: 
•» Fvln^lpnl 








M'> J' ..T 










muc h ae 1 r - f ' ; 1 r i Ihn&ix l 

(thbC i the tCdlll)^ 

jf telng ;il U» u.i" 
one'* vjni:iu«» caim- 

•jn«'* fA L*?nf. i»L) shvul! 

your p«)j*tt.i >f. uj « 

p r I n" ' yt\\, v .' v i ■ li* y. } u ? 




• 










Vary lUtl«* .lolf-i-il- 
rillaent 




.i 








v) 


tnent 




I I 




I L 




I I 


A ;fK>UerHicd nnvi.uni •-1* 




IL LI 


\ 


I.? 


16 


10 •? 










50 VI 






Very aiuc*. acir- 

f'l, 1 •'< t ' ninri! 
I \LI. • i 1 t.i)lv({«> 




^ A' 


- / 


*5 ^5 


■.a 




In your opinion, how 
much prcB'vlgc ulrauld 
your position ou prinel- 
piii give you In the 
community vhero your 














V-iry little prestige 


1 


0 0 


1 


1 0 


1 


0 0 


3oti« prestige 




2 2 




J 2 




2 1 


A taodernte iwiouiit of 




2U 2j * 


29 


26 22 


29 


23 17 


Considerable pres- 
-Ige 








SO SO 


1*7 


52 52 






22 2U 




20 25 


19 


2U 30 


In your opinion, how 

Indcpi-ndent tf)o\i{{ht 
and action stiould yuur 

provide for you? 














Vsi*y ilttl'? op|5or" 
tunlty 


0 


0 U 


0 


0 0 


0 


0 0 


Some opportunity 


2 


1 1 


2 


2 1 


2 


1 1 


A moilerate nmouiit of 
opi^gr tunlty 


18 


15 13 


18 


16 15 


20 


iU U 


Coniil JeraMe oppor- 
tunity 


55 


59 56 


56 


57 5T 


55 


59 55 


Very much oppor* 
tunlty 


35 


25 26 


2U 


25 27 


22 


26 • 33 



TABLE BlOO (Contd) 
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/// hou many cii'ic and jnflitical 
drganizalions (rj{., Chamber of 
Comtfivrce) do you pri scnlly hold 
membership? 





fjr uu'iitior.al V\ir{'0i^e6 


Years 


ol' Experience 
i rrlnciiHil 


Si 


/.e of School 






Low 








Heiliun Large 


Ntnc 












c.^'; 18 


One 












50 !)X 






.'I 




T 




Ob 27 


Three 


1.0 1..' i: 




10 




10 


12 12 


Four or ii.orti 










6 


Y 11 






Per-: 
ior c*] 


•viu 1 e r*t Kx per.ci i t urc 
u 'utijmil IMrpoces 


Yeari^ of Expe 


'ieiu'e 
.(il 


Sire 


or School 


Alternative 


Lov 


Nfc ila-. 




Lo'-^ Me { hu\ 


High 


3ml 1 


Meaivun k^rge 


:iorio 












'j2 




One 




■/ * 




'0 ''■0 




50 


■5^ 


Tvo 


11 


1- 




11 u 


1'* 


1^^ 


1.^ 


Three 










It 


J» 


u u 


Four or ncr« 




T 


< 











TABLE B102 

In how many social or avoca^ 
tional orffanizations (e.g.. Country 
Club) do you presently hold mem- 
bership? 



B-SO 



Quest! on 



Have you in •-he past 
two years fnienvkd o 
statewide or natlor.- 
vlds owe ting vM' 9qc- 
oiulft 17 - so hoo 1 pi' t nc I - 

Uelng the four a Iter - 
nativoo proy ivied, In- 
dicate 6xt(*nt to 
which you have done 
the roUowin« during 
the pA^t two yeurd. 

Studied through 
higher eduvotlonni 
liiatltutlona (e.g., 
auinmer Boiiool , 
dxtttnstou cuurfio6, 
afternoon and/ or 
«i venires cyuraen, 
etc. ) 

Partlclpa^ied In the 
actlvitUo of pro- 
fess lona I ausDclo- 
tiona (ideal, dtato 
national)? 

Traveled pro Pes - 
slonalJy outride 
your district? 

Been Involved In 
conducting re- 
search in cduca* 
tlon? 

Participated In 
workohops or edu- 
cational confer- 
ences? 

Participated in 
community activi- 
ties (e.g.; serv- 
ice cluba, churL'h 
organizations, 
civic organiza- 
tions, etc.)? 



Por-Student Kxpendltui'tf 
for Educntloniil Pm*{>08ea 



M'.-.liiiii. 



76 



78 



i>0 



33 



56 



20 



57 



61 



59 



2U 



60 



75 



26 



61 



69 



Years of Exporlcnoe 
as ft Principal 



76 



3i 



56 



30 



U6 56 65 



25 29 55 



23 22 2U 



5 J 55 62 



68 68 7S 



3l2fl cf Sc?hool 



TABLE B103 



^^''^^^ Professional activities of prin- 
cipal. 



6i 



85 



90 



U7 



33 



27 



50 6U 67 



25 35 39 



13 2U jU 



U9 63 73 



69 76 77 



*FJntrletf for the rirot lour faucet lon^j ure percent or principals choosing alternntlve 1 
(Yes). For the fifth question, entrle.i nre percent of principals clioosing r«Ucrnatlvos i 
(Yes, several times), 2 (Yes, twl;*}), and ^ (Ygs, or.co), For the remaining six (luestlons* 
entries are the percent of principals chooalng alternative 1 (Very extensively) or 3 
(Quite extensively), 



t0 
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TABLE B104 

(Paraphrased cxtvnsivcly) Five 

possible (fualitirs of a projessional 
person are (A) Ktioiclediie, (B) 
Dedieation to one^s job, (C) Ded- 
ication to human betterment , (D) 
Fthicalit}\ and (E) Concern for 
the well-being of the profession. 
Do you believe that these five 
qualities apply to the profession 
of secondary-school princif)als? 











Ycura 


of K:<j<}rlence 


Size 


oV Scliool 







y,. 




Ujw 


Mc-iiur. m^h 




Me tiiim Uxv^o 


Vco, 1 ! i- .e t,r. 






















V 
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•/J. i50 




T) Si 
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I 


0 


1 1 


1 


1 X 










I 




1 


1 0 


ur iii.ov.} r.ut ipi Iv 










r 


I 


!^ U 


in* ;:Kc'.ii -ipi iy 


0 






^ 


1 0 


X 


0 X 


















f-'cj :,r -OP- jf t..c 
























•> 


■i ( 


'( 




































































1 1'li.'.'lj al. • J • t. I ro- 


L 


0 


i 


0 


X 1 


1 


X 0 










































>4 
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2 2 
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J til 1 .in I 




Youi-s 












w M. ... •!... ,, 






1...; 




whl '\, . r If.-* 11 V? 
«t:'v«? I J ir. 'jr 
'icjv * m nf' i * ■ r.- 

•14 « 'JK. 






















• 




; 




6 


6 




6 


6 










' 


Si* 






5rf 


62 


Dec! I '^il^ri to h'.uRttti 














2^ 


22 


?0 










1 




I 


L 


1 


L 










lU 


Li 


12 


LU 




U. 


Which ;V the i iv 
4i;ailti^3 1 i ' n y ir 
-ptiK -n if'uat tn 






















■■'} 






JO 












t>?'i; .nM-n to jno*s 
J 1 


6 








5 






5 




Detl/RtUa t-- t;.uiu»:; 
Vett^ruwnt 






?o 


17 


16 


it' 


1.6 


LU 


L7 


SthU'tiiUv 


27 






26 


25 






?u 


I) 






'li 






's!'J 










Whljh one Ji* ttw five 
quitlUl«r. (tf nny) 'J.j 
you i'flol th« NAJ3P i'rfi.-i 
tt*vn HfcUt 3ik:o« i JiVi 
In en-'.tui"i>5tng Miiv^iui' 






















lU 


I.> 






11 


17 




17 














n 


LU 


1 < 


L 


LU 








\ .J 


17 


1 ; 




1? 


L> 


V3 


Ktl;,':alUy 












u 


•1 


1( 




fJon^^rn for iha 
vU-Voli^ the 






111. 






f»2 




ul 


UU 



TABLE BIOS 

( Paraphrased extensively)' Five 
possible elements of a definition 
of a professional, or in other 
words, five possible qualities of 
a professional person are (I) 
Knowledge, (2) Dedication to 
one's job, (3) Dedication to hu" 
man betterment, (4) Ethicality, 
and (5) Concern for the welU 
being of the profession. Using 
these five qualities, answer the 
following questions. 
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